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| hadi ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl eof DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





i\' ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 





EMOVAL.—MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA 
has removed to 28, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, W. 


N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will return to 
London Monday next, September 16th. All letters 
to be sent to his residence, No. 6, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, 
Kensington, W. 
Broadstairs, Thanet, September 9th. 








N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 


Just Published. Prica 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 


London: J, T, Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect. Second Edition. 





OBERT COCKS and CO.’S LIST of Classical 
Standard MUSICAL WORKS, offered at greatly reduced 
prices, may be had on application, gratis and postage free. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 
“The second national song.”—Daily News, Congennd 

by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 4s. Piancforte Solo and Duet, 
4s. each. All at half price, post-free, The four-part Song 
(New Edition, 4to.), four stamps. 


HE ECHO OF LUCERNE (ROCH ALBERT). 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
3s. Also, “The Gipsy’s Warning,” companion to the above 
popular piece, 38s. ; each free by post at half-price. 


NE CASCADE DES FLEURS. Bagatelle de 
Salon. Composée pour Piano par FREDERIC LEMOINE. 

4s. ; free by post for 24 stamps. Also, by the same composer, 
“Fleurs des Champs.” 8s. ; free by post for 18 stamps. 


VENING. A New Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s.; free by 

post at half-price. ‘‘ Must become a drawing-room favourite, 
as the melody is sweet and telling.”—Vide The Graphic. 


O ORGANISTS. —SECOND EDITION OF 
HOPKINS’S and DR. RIMBAULT’S great work on the 
HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE ORGAN is now 
ready for delivery. In whole cloth boards, pp. 538, price 
£1 11s. 6d., postage-free. 


BEST’S CHORUSES of HANDEL.— 

e@ 180 from all his panne os peteens. _ Aemness 

from scores fi dal organs, cloth boards, £2 12s. 6d., 

or in ge Pars, ot various ~ on} List of contents gratis and 
post 


London: Publishers, Rosent Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 


MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


or 


GOME2Z’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUAR 


PRODUCED, 


NY, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THB 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 


The Opera Complete, 21s. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





street, Order of all musicsellers, 


NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 

Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general use. 
WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BALNES. 

COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES, 


Price 2s. ; Post-free, 1s. 


Henry Srrap & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 


NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 
‘From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp, 4s. 

** Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s. 

«The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s, 

‘Love wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4s, 

‘The Children's Victory.” E. Reyloff. 3s, 

“The Blind Girl's Trust.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 

‘* Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 

** Will you meet me at the stream.” E. L. Hime. 8a, 
“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” The new Brindisi, sung by 
Mille. Soldene with immense applause. Now ready, price 4s, 
The new Comic Song, just out. ‘‘A SONG OF THE STRIKE,” 
E. Wiehler. 3s, 

‘Masonic Mischief.” Gerard Grant. 8s. 


“Men of the Trowel.” A reply to ‘Masonic Mischief,” 
fl. Waters, 2s. 


H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


TWELVE NEW PIECES 
SPECIALLY ARRANGED TO SUIT SMALL HANDS, 


JULES ROCHARD. 


Price 2s. each, 





THE MILLER OF THE DEE - — - (Old English Me’ody.) 


ONLY - . . - - . - Virginia Gabriel. 
ESMERALDA- - ee. ee W. C, Levey. 
THE WEDDING MARCH - - - . Mendelssohn, 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES - “15 Sirauss, 
MIGNONETTE - - - - - «=  §, Champion, 


CHERRY RIPE ° - : - - - C. E. Horn, 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS- - (Old English Melody. ) 


GENTLE ZITELLA - - ° ° - - T. Cooke. 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH’S WATERS - (Swies Air.) 
WILLIAM TELL - . ey . . Rossini, 


BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - + = = (Weleh Air.) 


“We have before us a set of pieces fer the Piano, by Jeies 
RocHaRD, which, in their way, are admirable, They are taste- 
fully arranged, carefully figured, and bave no octaves, Wecan 
confidently recowmend them to the notice of those who are 
accustomed to instruct youny pupile.”—Musical Review, 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREBT. 
OPPOSITE NEW BOND STREET, 


And may ke had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and 
British Colonies. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its cLaracter for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
} on Grisi, Persiani, Tablache, and mavy of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vecalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the ( nited 
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LONDON, W. 


Kingdom. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & C0., 
47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, 


NEW OPERA, 


“GELMINA.’ 


By PRINCE PONIATOWSKLI 
Price complete, 2 
YE PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 


“TT 


Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 


and other Music suitable for use in tivine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Orvanist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, &s. 6d.; half-yearly, 


5a. Ga. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 3s. 


4 ani 5 now ready 
QUND AY 
\ By hI 


Vol. 2 


“ ‘| 


Parte 1, 2, 3, 


EVENINGS at the 
RIMBAULT, 
just published, 


HARMONTUM. 


In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 


JIFTY SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s, 


VIE ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 


of Voluntarica, Choruses, &c Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEVIL ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d 

SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 


\ ETZLER & CO’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 

| containing Libretto, Stage Directions, and 

Music, completo. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 
BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s 
MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach, 28. 6d, 
FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. Is. 
ROSB OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 


Dresses, 


Is 


BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, Is. 
CHILPERIC. Hervé, 2s. 64, 
CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s, 
Others in the Press), 
LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s. Piano 
feore llerve is 
‘| He MUSICAL BLJOU, New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No. 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No, 36. Kleven Popular Sacred Songs. 
No, 87 Ditto, Ditto. 
No. 38. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
a - AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
KF RIMBAULT Containing all the necessary 


Instructions for learning this delightful lustrument, Price 5s. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FROM 20 TO 1385 GUINEAS, 
Tilustvated Lista Post Free, on applic ation to the 
Sule Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S | HARMONIUMS. 


MESSRS. METZLER 
Avent 


of thes 


& 
for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


CO., 
Wholesale 


Instrument 


Iniusrearepo Lists Post Free on Appiication, 


METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 


&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each Is., postage, 1d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 4id. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., %s, 6d. each; postage, 2d 


** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in langnage which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 
DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBRE. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
**A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian 
“Charmingly told : fall of interest.”—Church Review. 
** An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 
“ROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 

CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6<., by Post 1s, Sd. 

“The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

“Pretty : pleasantly written.”"—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

fs., by Post 5s. Sd. 

“* Well-written, full of useful sugvestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”"—Liferary Churchman. 

* Excecdingly interesting.’—Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. S. 

BARING-GOULD, 9s. 6d.; by Post %s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.’ —Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. EF. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 

Post 88, 9d. 

‘“‘Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to sé 
them pointed with new morals, This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”” 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author 

Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Shonld they convey some 
amusement, and st some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
hy Post 1s. 7id 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
inatructive."—Church Review, 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 








9 


a4 by Post 2s. 2d. 


3y Rey. 8. 


on the 


3s. 64., by 


—Guardim 


of 






Interesting and 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &e. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 24. 


“(A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian,. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 





“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in waich Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for zood.”"”"—Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library."—Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. Py Rev. W. FE. WEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
wtransplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Seeond, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), cach 3s, 6d.; by Post 3s, 10d. 

«Too popular to need more than passing mention, 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life, By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. Sd. 

« Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated."—Church Times. 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 


They are 





Hayes's Catalogue on application. 
J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


ANp 4, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


— SYRIA. With a New 
7 Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 





HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 


GARET CF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM, 2 vols. 8vo, 


ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 





PLANCHIE, 2 vols. 8vo. 135 2e 
[SDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo. 


{ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 


1 vol. 

\ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
FE. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.’ 

With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


YARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 
D) Philosophy, and some time Governor of Barataria, 
1 vol. 8vo, 


] FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 3 vols. 
MHE VICAR'’'S DAUGHTER. A New 
Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


~ WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 





YATES. 3 vols. 
RECTOR. By thelate JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA, 
Mus 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 8 vols. 
Pp 
: LILLIE, 3 vols. 
MHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
READY MONEY MORTIBOY: a 
v Matter-of-Fact Story. 


3 vols. 





[xen THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 
(jouxa HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRvcTIon GRATIS. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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OH, SHE WAS DIVINE. 





Oh, she was divine, was the lassie, 
For naebody else can I care, 
Tho’ she whiles had a tongue that was saucie 
As weel as a face that was fair. 
I gied a’ my heart to the limmer, 
I ca’'d her my bonnie wee doo ; 
But she’s gane like a blink o’ the simmer, 
An’, oh, I hae naebody noo. 
Naebody noo, naebody noo. 


I greet like a bairn for its mither, 
There’s naecthing delights me ava, 
I canna think lang o’ anither 
For thinking o’ her that’s awa’. 
Gin a word to a lassie I utter, 
My heart rises up in my mow’; 
An’ they lauch in my face till I stutter, 
An’ cry I hae naebody noo. 
Nacbody noo, naebody noo. 


I ance was as blythesome an’ cheery 
As ony braw lad in the toun; 

But noo I gang lanesome and eerie 
An’ sigh like an owl to the moon. 

An’ a’ because Donald the miller 
Cam’ eastward to sell a fat soo, 

An’ coft up the lass wi’ his siller, 
An’ left me wi’ naebody noo. 

Naebody noo, naebody noo. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mdlle. Albani has been engaged for the next 
Liverpool Philharmonic Concert. 





The sisters Misses E. H. and G. H. Andrews, 
and Mr. Montem Smith have been singing with 
great success at the Assembly Rooms, Margate. 





The Theatre Royal, Manchester, will produce 
** Pugmalion and Galatea”’ with the original cast on 
Monday, as Mrs. Rousby’s engagement terminates 
to-night. 





Mr. Charles Rice’s Dramatic Company is playing 
** Kenilworth” at the Brighton Theatre. We regret 
to hear that Mr. Nye Chart met with a slight acci- 
dent on Monday night. 


Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, M. Sainton, and Mr. E. Lloyd are announced 
for a concert at the Manchester Free Trade Hall, and 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and party are engaged 
for the Gentlemen’s Concerts at the Concert Hall. 





The Dedication Festival of St. Michael's Church, 
Hulme, will be celebrated on the 26th and 29th inst. 
the organist of Manchester Cathedral presiding at 
the organ. The music to be performed, which 
includes several pieces composed for the occasion, is 
published by Mr. R. Cowley Squier, of Manchester. 





The Potteries Tonic Sol-fa Choirs, conductor Mr. 
Powell, announce their first concert, for which they 
have again engaged the popular English soprano 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington (a great favourite in 
the Potteries). Mdme Poole, Miss José Sherrington, 
Mr. Nelson Varley, M. Jules Lefort, and M. Lemmens 
will also appear. 

Mr. Talbot has been playing a round of Shake- 
Spearean characters at the Aberdeen Theatre. 
‘** Othello,” was chosen on Friday evening for Mr. 
Talbot's benefit, and the tragedian displayed good 
artistic skill and energy. ‘The other characters were 
well sustained. Mr. Price was the Jago, and 
Desdemona was represented by Mrs. Price. 





At the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, Miss Vir- 
ginia Blackwood and her company have been playing 
a version of Dickens's ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” under the 


title of “* Dolly Varden.” If iteannot becalledentirely 
successful it is because Dickens's novels are rarely 
adapted for stage adaptation, but it is well acted and 
capitally mounted. The auditorium has been im- 
proved in every way by the erection of several 
(fifteen we think we counted) private boxes, which 
are small and cosy little arrangements, and will we 
are sure be often used. 


_—_. 


There will be a capital musical season at Brighton. 
Messrs. Cramer advertise an Italian Concert for 
the 24th inst., with Titiens, Trebelli, Ilma de 
Murska, Campanini, Borella and Foli; Mr. Kuhe 
an English Ballad Concert for October 2nd, with 
Misses Edith Wynne, Cafferata and Enriquez, 
Mdmes. Florence Lancia and Patey, Mr. Santley, 
&e. Mr. Kuhe’s first pianoforte recital is announced 
for Octeber 9th. 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society will give 
their seventh subscription concert for the year on 
October 8th. Mdlle. Albani will be the principal 
vocalist, and Mr. F. H. Cowen solo pianist. The 
program will include Mr. Cowen’s second symphony 
in F, first time of performance, and will be con- 
ducted by the composer. The concert .s 7 at will 
be under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 





At the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, an interesting 
series of concerts has been given during the 
past fortnight, the chief attractions of which were: 
Mr. Lazarus (clarinet solo), Mr. Nicholson (flute 
solo), Mr. Hughes (ophecleide solo), and Madame 
Thaddeus Wells (vocalist). The. latter had the 
honour of a special command from Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Mary of Cambridge to sing at 
Alton Towers, the magnificent residence of the 
Karl of Shrewsbury, a few days before appearing 
in Dublin, 





A concert was held at the Exhibition Palace, 





Dublin, on Wednesday evening last, in the presence 
of an audience numbering nearly three thousand. 
Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue, Mr. Norman, and Mr. 
Oldham were the vocalists, whilst Mr. Walker, 
concertinist, and Signor Martini, violinist, played 
attractive selections on their respective instruments. 
The trio ‘* Le so) quest’ anima ’’ was admirable ren- 
dered by Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue and Mr. Oldham, 
and was encored, as was also the famous singing 
lesson duet in which the acting of Mrs. O'Donoghue 
and Mr. Oldham was as effective as their vocalisa- 
tion. The concert was in every respect successful. 
Dr. O'Donoghue conducted. 


On Saturday afternoon Mr. Richard Younge’'s 
Comedy Company concluded their fortnights’ en- 
gagement in the Belfast Theatre Royal. This week 
the theatre is closed, but on next Monday it opens 
for the regular season, when Herr Bandmann, and 
Mrs. Bandmann (née Milly Palmer), will make their 
first appearance in Belfast, in Tom Taylor's play, 
“ Dead and Alive.” Mr. Warden announces the 
following engagements already entered into—Miss 
Julia Mathews; Mr. H. Leslie’s Opera Bouffe Com- 
pany ; the entire Company of her Majesty’s Royal 
Italian Opera; Miss Bateman; Mr. John Hollings- 
head’s London Gaiety Comic Opera Company; Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Mr. J. H. Montague’s Company from 
the Globe Theatre; Mr. Barry Sullivan ; &c. 





Mr. Edward Saker commenced his winter season 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday 
last, when Dr. Westland Marston's comedy, ‘ A 
Favourite of Fortune,” was performed, with Mr. 
Saker in his original part of Tom Sutherland. The 
principal members of the new company are Messrs. 
Ef. H. Brooke, F’. Thorne, A. Beaumont, T. Webber, 
W. Hargreaves, W. Herberte, L. Anderson, and H. 
Simpson, Misses Marie O’Berne, Kate St. Angé, M. 
Findland, ©. Elton, A. Keeley, Birchenough, L. 
Leslie, Mrs. Wood, and Mr. Edward Saker; Mr. 
James Bennett stage manager, and Mr. H. J. Love- 
day musical director. There was a large audience 
on Monday evening, and Mr, Saker was of course 





371 
heartily received, as also were Miss O'Berne ani 
Mr. Brooke, both old favourites at this theatre. 
Next week Miss Bateman will appear in Mr. Wills’s 
new play, ‘“* Medea in Corinth,” and will be succeeded 
by Miss Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, Mr. 
Toole, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Saker has also 
made arrangements with Mr. Mapleson for twelve 
nights of Italian opera.——Mrs. Scott Siddons is 
fulfilling an engagement at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, and has been received with great favour in 
“Ordeal by Touch.” It is hoped that Mrs, Seott 
Siddons will appear next week in the two characters 
she played so successfully on a former visit— Rosa 
lind and Juliet. The company at this theatre is a 
good one, and includes Miss Brunton and Miss 
Bessie Harding (both popular in Liverpool), Messrs. 
J. Elmore and C. Dornton.——Mr. 8. Emery is 
still at the Amphitheatre, 


Last Saturday evening, during the performanco of 
“The Lady of Lyons” at the Prince's Theatre, 
Manchester, a singular interruption took place, which 
fairly upset the gravity of the house. Just before 
the crisis in the fifth act, when Pauline is about to 
sign the marriage contract, and Claude Melnotte is 
preparing to assert his prior claim, the property: 
man’s cat made its appearance upon the scene, and 
frisked across the stage in a highly grotesque man 
ner. Of course the apparition was in ridiculous 
contrast to the claptrap language. The animal 
suddenly reappeared at the opposite wing, with an 
outstretched tail, and exhibiting other symptoms 
of alarm. After scampering twice or thrice across 
the stage, and probably finding all the places of 
exit occupied by “ supers,” intent upon its capture, 
it looked for safety on the other side of the foot- 
lights, and cleared the orchestra and stalls at a 
bound, alighting on the shoulder of an elderly lady 
in the pit, to whom it quietly surrendered. 


At the Ulster Hall (Belfast) Monday Popular Con- 
cert, this week the attendance was very large. Mdime, 
Pauline Rita sang Gounod’s serenade * Berceuse 
(with flute obbligato by Mr, M‘Bleney); The 
Message,’ which song Biumenthal wrote as a 
companion to ‘The Requital;” and a new song by 
Wilhelm Ganz entitled ‘** Sing, sweet bird.” These 
were all encored. In reply portions of the first and 
last songs were repeated, but in ‘The Message” 
the response was * Il Bacio.” Mr. B. Hobson Carroll 
gave a skilful execution of the andante from Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, and the oyerture to 
“DZ ’Ttaliana in Algieri.” The band of the 78th 
Highlanders, conducted by Mr. M'ileney, played 
the overture to ** La Bayadere” (Auber), Godfrey's 
‘Reminiscences of Mozart,’’ and Coote’s valse, 
‘* London Society ;” and the pipers gave the follow- 
ing selection :—March, ** Barren Rocks of Aden ;” 
strathspey, ‘* Lady Charlotte Durham's Delight ;” 
reel, Speed the Plough; march, A Hundred 
Pipers ;”’ strathspey, ‘‘ Lord Lovat's;” reel, ‘* Lads 
of Mill.” 





Miss Neilson’s engagement at the Prince’s Thea- 
tre, Manchester, terminated on Saturday evening, 
on which occasion, as indeed was the case each 
evening during her visit, the house was crowded in 
every part. At the conclusion of the * Lady of 
Lyons,” Miss Neilson, in response to a special call, 
advanced to the footlights and thanked the audience, 
as representing the theatre-going public of Manches- 
ter, for the great kindness she had experienced on 
every occasion of her appearing before them. Sho 





assured the house that nothing in her professional 
career had touched her so sensibly as this manifes- 
tation of kindness in Manchester, and the recollee- 
tion of it would always be treasured by her. In 
bidding farewell to so large and brilliant an as- 
semblage, she could not, she said, take her depar 

ture without attempting to give some expression to 
what she so deeply felt, and though the ocean would 
soon separate her from her Manchester friends, she 
hoped to see them on her return, and in the mean- 
time would say with Juliet, “ Stay for a little, I will 
come again.” Miss Neilson then bowed her adieux, 





and retired amid loud and continued applause, 
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THEATRES. 


The Royalty Theatre opened on Saturday under 

the management of Mr. W. H. Swanborough. Owing 
to technical difficulties in the way of taking posses- 
sion of the theatre, Mr. Swanborough, we understand, 
was unable to devote more than ten days to the 
rehearsing and mounting of his comedy, farce, and 
burlesque; and to this circumstance must be attri- 
buted the shortcomings of the representation on 
Saturday. When new scenery has been provided 
for the comedy and the company has mastered the 
lines in the burlesque, better justice will be done to 
manager and author. The program began on Satur- 
day with Morton’s Comedy ‘‘ A Cure for the Heart- 
ache,” the characters of Old and Young Rapid 
being satisfactorily embodied by Mr. W. H. Stephens 
and Mr. Charles Harcourt. The humours of the old 
tailor were, in the hands of the older gentleman, set 
forth with many fine touches, and the little contrasts 
of sentiment in the second act, where Old Rapid 
learns his son's intention to fight a duel, no less 
effectively indicated. On his side Mr. Harcourt 
played with spirit and vivacity, and rattled through 
the mercurial role as became the character. The 
rest of the cast was less successful. Miss Pauline 
Beaupré made a pretty Jessie Oatland, but the woes 
of Jessie have a sadly artificial tinge in the present 
day, and the stilted speeches of the assertively 
virtuous maid-servant provoke mockery in an audi- 
ence trained to a course of burlesque. The Vorter, 
Sir Hubert Stanley, Charles Stanley, and Frank 
Oatland were mere shadows. The last personage 
had apparently not made up his mind which country 
he owned as his birth-place; his brogue flitted 
perplexingly about from hypothetical Yorkshire to 
supposititious Devonshire, every now and then return- 
ing to the dialects of Islington and Clapham for a 
resting-place. Miss Rose Osman, as Miss Vortex, 
was the most successful of the ladies. When these 
old comedies are revived, some decision should be 
arrived at as to the period in which they are to be 
costumed. It is open to select either modern dress 
or such dress as was worn at the time when they 
were written; to hover between the two is destruc- 
tive of verisimilitude. In the case of ‘A Cure for 
the Heartache,’ the presence of an Anglo-Indian 
Nabob and the incident of a duel point to the anti- 
quated style: at the Royalty however a compromise 
is effected. Old Rapid wears appropriate ‘ shorts ;” 
Young Rapid revels in modern wide trousers, a white 
waistcoat of yesterday's make, and a moustache; 
Charles Stanley might have come out of a brand-new 
comedy; Vortex appears in a buff calico taileoat, and 
the ladies adopt the pleated tarletan trimming of this 
summer's mode, 

Burlesque, however, forms the Royalty picce de 
résistance; and on Saturday a new piece of this 
class was submitted to an audience evidently well 
accustomed to such fare. ‘ Anne Boleyn” by Mr. 
Conway Edwardes is a fair specimen of the form of 
burlesque which relies more on a showy entourage 
than on humour of travesty. The piece is brilliantly 
mounted ; a number of more or less attractive young 
ladies embellish it; the noble names of Sidney, 
Vere, Charteris, St. George, and Carew, are found 
among the personators of so many historical lords 
and dukes; and the costumes are brave in prank 
and glitter. One actress—Miss Emma Chambers— 
has something more than a euphonous name and 
comely form to recommend her, and shows actual 
ability. And another—Miss Bella Moore —exhibits 
an hereditary talent in the matter of * cellar-flaps.” 
Nor should the earnest endeavours of Miss Harriet 
Coveney, to make something of a bad part, be left 
unrecognised. The ladies mentioned played Karl 
Perey, the Duke of Suffolk, and Jane Seymour. The 
chief male comic part, King Henry VIII, was a 
distressing exhibition; not even resemblance was 
attained in the make-up, Anne Boleyn, as repre- 
sented by Mr. G. Danvers, was warmly appreciated 
by the Royalty audience, with whom Mr. Danvers 
is a favourite. The burlesque, which is provided 
with good scenery, contains several telling lines and 
many hits: an allusion to Stanley and Livingstone 
brought down tumultuous applause, and the subject 
of Australian meat gave occasion to one good pun— 

Doth not a meat-tin like this make amends ? 


The five scenes of the piece are however too long 
and too much alike; recrimination between Henry 
and Anne form the staple of nearly all. There is a 
jealous row in Scene I., a jealous row in Scene II., a 
jealous row in Scene III., and a jealous row in Scene 
IV.; and in three out of these four Earl Percy is 
arrested by the king’s command. We counsel com- 
pression. The proceedings concluded on Saturday 
with a new farce by Mr. Fred Hughes entitled ‘ My 
Wife's Baby.” 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Another Barmaid Show which is to last a fortnight 
was inaugurated at North Woolwich Gardens on 
Monday. The Jarge concert-room, which had been 
filled every evening during the season by the attrac- 
tions of Carrot and Pa-snip, was cleared for the con- 
test. Counters, tastefully decorated, ran down each 
side of the hall, and there was, in addition, a double- 
fronted one in the centre, altogether thirty-one bars. 
Behind all were ranged the Hebes forming the 
candidates. On entering the gardens the visitor is 
handed a ticket, which he is requested to give to the 
barmaid whose quickness in attending him, or whose 
general good behaviour most attracted his attention. 
These tickets, though not taken as the criterion by 
which to judge the merits of the competitors, are 
taken into account in the award of prizes, and thus 
the public has to an extent an influence in the 
awards. Truth to state, the competing girls are by 
no means the “brazen things’’ which feminine 
propriety conceives of them from virtuous domestic 
hearths, nor yet the fast creatures which young 
male bloods may fondly imagine, but a well-ordered, 
active assembly of presentable maidens. On Mon- 
day the general entertainments were, as usual, varied 
and attractive. An excellent band played a brilliant 
selection of operatic and waltz music, and Miss 
Emmeline Cole sang songs from Carrot and 
Pa-snip. 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





The 149th. Festival of the Three Choirs has been 
celebrated this week and is going on as we write. 
In its features it differs little from its predecessors. 
No new work is brought forward to tempt approval 
and challenge judgment. Nothing more uncommon 
than Bach’s Mathiius-Passion in the way of sacred 
music, and nothing newer than Mozart's‘ Idomeneo” 
at the secular concerts, is contained in this year’s 
program. It is much however for Worcester to 
congratulate herself upon that her Festival is still 
unimpaired—that the gale of opposition has sub- 
sided without even a murmur this year from Lord 
Dudley. Those, too, who had not seen Worcester 
Cathedral since the Festival of 1869, have found 
much to occupy their attention in the progress of 
the restorations that have been steadily proceeding 
during the interval. Although these are greatly 
advanced, there is still somewhat remaining for 
completion ; the chief unfinished portion being the 
new payment now being laid down in the choir. 
Enough, however, has been here done to afford a 
good notion of the beautiful combination of encaustic 
tiles with marble. The ancient stalls and misereres, 
with their carving, have been restored; and among 
other improvements will be the restoration of King 
John’s tomb and Prince Arthur's shrine—these two 
latter to be undertaken by the Government. The 
exterior, cloisters, Lady Chapel, and nave are 
finished. When all is done, when the elaborate 
marble pavement is laid, the graceful ironwork 
sereens are in their places, and the barriers are 
removed so that the eye can range from the western 
door down a vista of clustered columns for 400 feet, 
till it rests upon the tinted marble of the reredos 
and the gorgeous hues of the eastern window, 
Worcester may boast an example of religious archi- 
tecture wellnigh unique. Another feature that is 
new since the last music meeting is the fine peal of 
bells placed in the tower. The accomplishment of 
this work is mainly due to the Rev. Richard Cattley, 
minor canon, who has found ready co-operation in 





many cases from members of different religious 


persuasions ; only a comparatively small balance 
still remaining to defray the cost incurred. The 
arrangements made for the Festival within the 
Cathedral resembled those of previous years in 
every respect; an orchestra being erected at the 
western end of the nave, and an organ, specially 
built by Messrs. Nicholson and Co., being placed in 
one of the aisles. Mr. Done the organist has under- 
taken the direction, as usual, and Dr. Wesley and 
Mr. Townshend Smith have taken up subsidiary 
positions, according to the etiquette of the Three 
Choirs. 

The first general rehearsal took place on Monday 
morning in the Cathedral, where the executants— 
chorus, orchestra, and most of the principal singers 
—assembled at half-past ten, soon after which time 
Bach’s Passion-music was commenced, and this was 
followed by other portions of the sacred music selected 
| for the morning performances. A medical certificate 


| was received by the stewards stating that a severe 
| illness would prevent Mr. Sims Reeves from ful- 
| filling his engagement. So far as the morning per- 
formances are concerned, this did not necessitate 
any hiatus in the tenor solo music—Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and Mr. Edward Lloyd being secured ; and 
efforts were being made to ensure the presenco of 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini at two of the evening 
concerts. With this disposition to make the best of 
a disappointment, and with the town full and bust- 
ling, the hotels crammed, private lodgings at a 
premium, and the demand for tickets very lively, the 
cheery old cathedral city entered upon the music- 
meeting of Seventy-two. 


On Tuesday morning at half past eight the Festival 
opened with a special service and sermon. A fair 
morning attracted a large congregation. The prayers 
were intoned by the Rev. Harvey Taverner, and the 
first and second Lessons were read respectively by 
the Rev. Canon Barry and Rev. Canon Wood. The 
service-music consisted of—Single Chant, No. 3, Rev. 
W. Tucker, to the Venite; Double Chants, Nos. 58 
and 59, J. S. Smith, to the Psalms ; Garrett’s Service 
in D, and Sir John Goss’s Anthem, “ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul ;” followed by No. 372 of ‘* Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” The performance did not 
differ from an ordinary cathedral service, save that the 
choir was more numerous. Canon Barry’s sermon 
was of the usual pattern : a topical text ‘‘ What mean 
ye by this service?” from Exodus plunged him in 
medias res, and the orthodox three heads of the 
discourse were devoted to the three objects of the 
Festival—the union and reciprocity of the three 
dioceses allied in them; the cultivation of sacred 
music in its more elaborate forms; and, above all, 
the benevolent purpose of aiding in the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the poorer clergy of the 
dioceses. The preacher enlarged much on the 
powers of music as a link between the intellect and 
the heart, and as especially calculated to lead to 
religious and charitable feeling by its influence on 
the emotions and the affections. 

A little after noon the audience were assembled 
to hear “ Elijah,” sung by Malle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Alice Fairman, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley. Details are superfluous of soreadily imagined 
a performance. Orchestra and chorus were efficient ; 
Mr. Done conducted as usual; Miss Fairman exhi- 
bited very promising ability, especially in the air 
‘* Woe unto them,” and of the well known artists 
the mention of their names suffices. The new peal 
of bells rang out a delighted audience, that by this 
time had got over the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
whose share was divided between Messrs. Rigby and 
Lloyd. At night rain came on suflicient to mar the 
gathering at the College Hall, where a Mozart selec- 
tion occupied the first part of the program. The 
overture to ‘* Idomeneo” was the first item, a noble 
work worthily played by Mr. Done’s orchestra. 
Following it were the recitative and aria “ Padre 
Germani addio” (Mdme. Sherrington) ; the chorus 
‘*Godami la pace ;” the recitative and aria “ Zif- 
firetti’? (Mdlle. Titiens); the aria ‘“ Vedrommi 
intorni” (Mr. Rigby); and the chorus with 
solo (Mdlle. Titiens), ‘‘ Placido é il mar.” Next 





came ‘‘L’Addio” for which Mdme. Patey obtained 
a recall; the air, “ Dalla pua pace,” from “ Don 
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Giovanni,” by Mr. Rigby; that from ‘ Figaro,” 
‘* Deh vieni,’’ by Mdme. Sherrington; and the ever- 
popular symphony in G minor which was listened 
to with great attention, Mr. Done considerately 
omitting the repeats out of regard for his auditors’ 
patience. Tho second part was miscellaneous, in- 
cluding the overture to ‘‘ Masaniello” (encored), 
Bishop’s “ Firm as an oak,’’ capitally sung by Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, and Bevignani’s ‘‘La Vezzosa,” 
which in the hands of Malle. Titiens went most 
successfully. 

The Cathedral was well attended on Wednesday, 
if not so quite so well as the day before. The per- 
formance included a selection from Handel’s ‘‘ Sam- 
son,’ Hummel’s Mass in E flat (No. 2) entire, and 
the first and second parts of Haydn’s ‘ Creation.” 
The precedence of Handel caused the lesser lights 
to pale. Not that ‘‘ Samson,” despite its composer's 
higher opinion of it, can ever hope to rival the 
‘* Messiah” in popularity; it contains however the 
impress of the giant’s genius—a genius which dwarfs 
comparisons. The choruses given in Wednesday 
morning’s selection were, ‘‘ Awake the trumpets,” 
“Then shall they know,” ‘* To dust,” ‘Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,” ‘* Weep, Israel, weep,” ‘* Glorious 
hero,” and “ Let their celestial concerts.’’ Of these 
the execution was unequal ; but ‘‘ Weep Israel,’ and 
‘* Let their celestial concerts”’ were finely rendered 
and attained a great effect. The solos were admirably 
taken by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington’s singing of ‘ Let 
the bright seraphim,” with Mr. Harper's accom- 
paniment, was one of the great points of the 
performance. The pathetic air ‘Total Eclipse” 
and the stirring song ‘Honour and arms” 
(the latter sung by Mr. Santley) were in selection, 
which also included the overture and the ‘‘ Dead 
March” in D. Hummel’s Mass followed the 
oratorio in solemn and pompous procession. To 
Hummel’s claim as a church composer we have 
elsewhere referred: remains it to say that the 
solo parts were sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley, in generally irreproacha- 
ble style, and that the picturesque orchestral 
accompaniment was well sustained. At half-past 
two commenced the second part of the program, 
constituted by Haydn’s ‘ Creation.” The intro- 
ductory prelude (the representation of Chaos) was 
admirably rendered, and the burst of sound descrip- 
tive of the creation of light resounded throughout 
the sacred edifice with remarkable intensity. The 
solos were taken by singers who are frequently 
associated in this work. Mdlle. Titiens sang the 
solo in the chorus ‘“‘ The marvellous work,” the airs 
‘* With verdure clad” and “ On mighty pens ;” Mr. 
E. Lloyd sang the tenor solos, ‘‘ Now vanish,” “ In 
splendour bright,” and “In native worth’—the 
latter with special success; Mr. Lewis Thomas gave 
the air “ Rolling in foaming billows,” and the scena 
‘* Now heaven in fullest glory” (with its preliminary 
recitative) with much power, the trios having been 
effectively rendered by the singers just named. The 
choruses were generally well sung, particularly that 
grand climax to the first part, “‘The heavens are 
telling.” The audience numbered 1767 persons, 
and the amount collected for the charity was £124— 
a result so far very satisfactory. 

The Wednesday evening concert had for its features 
a long selection from “ L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso"’ 
of Handel, a symphony by Haydn, and the 
“Cornelius” March of Mendelssohn. It is a pity 
that the whole work of Handel could not be done, as 
to many of the audience the music was absolutely 
new, and very few opportunities occur of hearing it 
well done. A disappointment awaited the audience: 
Malle. Titiens broke down, and had to be apologised 
for. Mdme. Sherrington however stepped into the 
breach with extraordinary readiness and success, 
and carried all before her, singing both her own 
and colleague’s share, and netting great praise for 
the song ‘‘ Sweet bird,” and the air ‘‘ Hide me from 
day’s garish eye.”’ This lady’s conception and ren- 
dering of Handel are simply perfect. Mr. Rigby was 
allotted the tenor music, and the bass was divided 


former having the ad-captandum air ‘“ Haste thee, 
nymph,” the latter ‘‘ Mirth admit me,” and the 
opening of ‘‘Populous cities.” The choruses were 
well given. The symphony of Haydn's was the 
Surprise—well played and decidedly gratifying to the 
audience. The overture to ‘ Alexander's Feast” 
introduced L’Allegro. A number of miscellaneous 
pieces made up the rest of the program, which con- 
cluded with the ‘ Cornelius’? March mentioned 
above. 

The performance of Bach's Passion Music yester- 
day morning was exceedingly satisfactory. The 
solos were given by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley. The work had been well rehearsed, and 
Mr. Done was judiciously sparing in his introduc- 
tion of additional accompaniments. We have 
on recent occasions treated at length of this 
magnificent work: so that we need do no more 
than chronicle its conscientious rendering, and the 
fact that at every hearing its sublime beauty is more 
and more apparent. Special praise is due to the 
chorus generally, and notably for their execution 
of the Chorales, which received the most reverent 
attention from the audience. In our concluding 
notice of the Festival, next week, we shall refer to 
the evening concert when the “ Ruins of Athens”’ 
was the chief piece, the Chorus of Dervishes creating 
an immense sensation. The returns for yesterday 
were 2071 entrants, subscriptions £123. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, September 10th, 

The reopening of the Théitre Déjazet has not 
turned out a success. The theatre is dirty, the 
bill dull. “ Papignol Candidat” is the chief piece, 
being a vaudeville in three acts: it failed to secure 
approbation, chiefly through the bad acting, for 
the play itself, which has for its motive the travels 
of a hat in which is concealed a compromising 
document, is not without sparkle. The document 
in question is a love-letter addressed to Madame 
Papignol, and has been left by oversight in the 
lining of her lover’s hat. The hat gets exchanged 
at an evening party, and finds its way into the 
hands of Madame Papignol’s husband, to the 
no small dismay of the writer. ‘To avert a 
catastrophe the latter sticks like a leech to M. 
Papignol, and endeavours to gain possession of 
his hat. M. Papignol is a candidate for the 
Assembly, but nohow—even at public meetings 
—can he be induced to remove his hat. Ulti- 
mately the paper is discovered and a dreadful 
dénouement seems imminent, but the hat turns out 
not to be the lover's hat, and the paper is no love- 
letter but a welcome voting-paper which secures 
the election of Papignol by a majority of one. 
“Le Magicien de Bois Colombis”’ is the title of 
a farce which at the same theatre was ironically 
laughed off the stage. 

The Theatre Miniature, the pretty little Mario- 
nette stage of the Boulevard des Italiens, has 
reopened for the winter with a new patriotic play 
entitled “Les Volontaires; ow, la Lorraine en 1792.” 
As an incentive for the juveniles to witness the 
performances at this estublishment, the bills of 
the day announce that all the first prizeholders of 
any school or college in Paris shall on presentation 
of their gift-books or certificates be admitted 
gratis, and this advertisement causes the young- 
sters to flock nightly in crowds. 

‘“‘ Teresa,” by M. Alexandre Dumas, has been 
revived at the Thédtre de Cluny. At its first pre- 
sentation, in 1832, at the Opéra Comique, then 
tenanted by the company of the Porte St.-Martin, 
this piece, though supported by MM. Bocage and 
Laferriére, and Mdlle. Ida Ferrier, was less suc- 
cessful than its author’s previous compositions. 
On its revival, some years later, it was still coldly 
received, and it has since been seldom heard of. 
The younger Lemaitre plays now the part taken by 
M. Bocage, and Mdile. Cécile Germa plays the 
heroine. Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc makes her début 


— —> 


MM. Porel and Roger. This piece, with « Le 
Femmes Savantes,”’ constitutes the opening program. 
‘‘Le Mariage de Figaro,” the new comedy of M. 
Edmond Plouvier,and “Ruy Blas,” will follow in 
due course, 

Madame Thiers’s concert for the benefit of disabled 
soldiers needing woeden legs has been a great suc- 
cess. It was organized on the most Republican 
principles. Seats were not even reserved for the 
patronesses or the President and his Minister of 
Justice. M. Thiers entered like any bourgeois, and 
an aide-de-camp found hima place near the orchestra. 
He was greeted with cries of ‘‘ Vive Thiers!" as he 
advanced through the crowded casino. M. Dufaure 
was unable to obtain a seat. After standing at the 
door with General de Cissey, he remembered that 
he had to get up early next morning, and went home 
to bed. An Austrian captain, staying at Trouville, 
bought 100 tickets, in return for which Madame 
Thiers sent an autograph letter of thanks. The 
gross profits of the concert are set down at upwards 
of 11,000 frances. Nothing could have been more 
animated than the ball which followed. A superb 
supper was served shortly after. 

One of France's greatest representative women— 
in the world of letters—the Countess , or rather 
the Dowager Marchioness Poloir de Saint Mare, has 
just died in Paris, after a painful illness of several 
months’ duration. The deceased countess was not 
a woman of letters, in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term ; she was what the French would call une 
femme du monde who took to writing, as thousands 
of others, similarly high-born, take to painting or 
embroidering, after great reverses of fortune ; and 
by her talent and indefatigable energy, she countri- 
buted as many works to contemporary light literature 
as would fill a fair-sized library. The deceased coun- 
tess, as, is well-known, afforded considerable literary 
aid to the late Alexander Dumas; and wrote alone 
probably a round dozen of eagerly-read novels which 
now bear the more marketable name. 

We are in the midst of the delights of the St. 
Cloud Féte which lasts three or four weeks, and is 
the most popular and best attended of any of the 
fétes near Paris. In the handsome park at St. 
Cloud a broad double row of booths has been run 
up, stretching away under the fine old chestnut 
trees, and covering, perhaps, a mile of ground, the 
greater part of which was for hours yesterday as 
crowded as Cheapside in its busiest moments. 
Everybody looked so supremely happy and pleased, 
all about nothing beyond the general fact that they 
were at a fete, and, naturally, could not help enjoy- 
ing it, that it made an Englishman feel horribly 
envious of the ease with which French people are 
amused. Several large tents had been erected for 
dancing at St. Cloud, the prices of admission vary- 
ing from half-a-crown to fourpence, and the lower 
the price the more respectable appearance and 
decorous the behaviour of the guests, The dancing 
did not, however, begin till dark, and it was during 
the day that the Frenchman was able to exhibit to 
advantage his unrivalled power of being amused. 
First and foremost among his amusements comes 
the pleasure, seemingly inexhaustible, of making 
hideous noises with a thing called a mirliton, or reed 
pipe, in outward appearance not unlike a fancifully 
painted sugarstick, and varying in degrees of length 
from ten inches to ten feet. These strange instru- 
ments of torture form, perhaps, the principal 
commodity of sale at the féte. They are to be 
bought at almost every booth, and everybody with a 
proper sense of enjoyment and self-respect buys one. 
Sometimes a few friends—chiefly conscripts at an 
advanced stage of the day's proceedings—club 
together to buy one of the very long ones, and try to 
blow it all at the same time as they march along in 
a row. Next to the enjoyment of the mirliton— 
indeed, to be, perhaps, bracketed with it— comes the 
pleasure of turning a table laden with second-rate 
crockery. Each turn only costs a penny—or 
possibly three-halfpence at a fashionable booth— 
and if you are lucky after half-a-dozen turns you 
get, say, an egg-cup for which at an expensive 
shop you might be asked twopence. Those 








at the Odéon in ‘“‘ La Crémaillére,” a one-act comedy 





between Mr, Lewis Thomas and Mr, Santley, the 


in yerse, by M, Paul Ferrier. She is supported by 





who care neither for gambling ner for games 
of skill can resort to the merry-go-rounds and 
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The latter are ¢ ee 


popular—“One off, another on” is 
from 


revolving hobby-horses. 
the system | 
morning to night. The riders are by | 
no means all children. ‘The grown-up folks are 
quite as eager , and I doubt whether 
present a much 
than that 


rey-haired, venerable 


candidate 


modern civilization can 


more 
striking sight in its way witnessed 
yesterday—of a} looking old 
gentleman revolving slowly round and round ona 


small hobby horse, evide ntly very happy, but with 





that sort of serene happiness which is too tranquil | 


even for a smile. 


But nowhere is cheap rapture | 
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heightened and increased every evening. In short, 
the lady has made a most decided success, and in 
the most legitimate manner, for she indulges in no 
shrieks or superhuman efforts to double the power 
of the chest tones, as more than one prima donna 
possessing greater strength than good taste, has 
almost habituated us to hear. Signora Mariani‘'s 
talent is real, genuine, and guided by a refined 
education and good sense. Added to her other 
qualities slfe has a most charming and fascinating 
presence, being fair, rather tall, and decidedly 
pretty and exquisitely shaped. Do not think that I 


more readily attainable than at one of the small| have contracted the Italian habit of exaggeration, 


theatres wher« 
periorme d. 


something to do with this. Jeanne d’Are is 


* Jean Bart” or “Jeanne d'Are” is | 


Perhaps patriotism may have had | 


for I assure you that I write as a solemn staid 
Englishman would write, speaking of such a talented 


the | and charming lady, and if her future career does not 


popular heroine of France and Jean Bart is briefly | prove to be a most brilliant one, why then I will 


described in lrench 
mariner who ‘several times saved his country 
from the English.” It 
after the war with Germany, to find French pa 
triotism venting itself in dramatic protests against 
the perfidious English, but probably the Govern- 
ment will not all 
carried beyond all bounds of prudence, against the 
Germans. 


rw attacks, which would soon be 


Some trifling liberties with history were 
naturally taken in the pieces played yesterday 

Jeanne burnt in a flannel 
persists in com- 
temptuously, not to say insultingly, refusing the 
hand of the English General Talbot, who, although 
he half hates her for having vanquished him in 
single combat, yet is 


d'Arc, for instance, is 


bathing-gown, because she 


s0 overcome by her beauty as 
to make repeated proposals of marriage to her—the 
last on the stage, just as she is being marched to 
the stake. The difficulty of burning her outright 
on the stage before simple-minded spectators who 
expect to see everything for fivepence is ingeniously 
got over by turning the burning into an apothéose. 
The flannel bathing-gown does duty very well, 
among blue and other lights, as a white robe, and 
the French King and his army rushing in join in 
adoration of the glorified martyr with the English— 
except, indeed, General Talbot, who is occupied in 
dying of a stab given him in the hour of his yin- 
faithful follower, 


dictive trimmph by Jeanne’ 





ITALY. 


Minan, Sept. 9th. 

On Sunday last the autumn season of the Scala 
was inaugurated. The opera was ‘* Der Freischiitz,” 
an opera unknown here, or I believe anywhere in 
Italy, until last quaresima, when it was produced 
for two nights only, in consequence of the time 
necessary .for its preparation having been under- 
estimated, and it was only given the last two nights 
of the season, ‘The subseribers and public generally 
were 60 pleased with this charming opera, that the 
management has been induced to remount it, and 
its success well repays the pains bestowed upon its 
preparation, 

Signora Maddalena Mariani sustains the part of 
{gata, and has taken everybody by surprise. She 
is quite a principiante, having I believe, sung only 
once before, and was consequently unknown even by 
name to the Milanese public. Some few knew that 
she had sung at Venice this spring, and that she 
had pleased; but there was no great curiosity to 
hear her, and no sounding of trumpets on hey 
behalf, The surprise was therefore all the more 
agreeable, when on Sunday evening the difficult 
audience of the Scala was persuaded that in the 
new singer are qualities possessed only by real 
artists. Signora Mariani has a pure soprano voice, 
of good compass and superb quality, and what is 
more, exquisitely cultivated. She phrases as only 
musician of refined taste can 
Her articulation is remarkably distinct, 
so that not a word is lost upon the audience, and 


an accomplished 


plrase. 


she has that power, given alas, to so very, very few, 
of touching the heurt, and causing the most in- 
different and callous to concentrate their whole 
attention upon her. The emotion caused by hey 
singing of the Jovely scena allotted to Agata, was 
immense on the first night, and the effect is 


seems curious, so soon praise. 


school-books as a celebrated | cheerfully submit to be “ written down an ass.” 


For Signora Pasqua, Annetla, I have nothing but 
She is also young and pretty, and has 


| quickly worked her way to a good position, having 


made her début at the Fossati two years ago. 

Signor Tasca-Capelli, Maz, is rather out of place, 
for although he has a fine and robust tenor voice, 
the part is rather low for him. He is, however, 
applauded after the air known in England as “ Per 
i boschi.” 

Signor Majni makes of the character of Gasparo 
quite a creation, and divides with the Signora 
Mariani the honours of the evening. His fine bass 
voice, manly figure, and decided histrionic ability 
render him a great favourite of the Milanese. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Signor Faccio, 
works excellently, and the singing of the chorus is 
admirable. The seenografo was called before the 
public when the curtain rose upon the scene of the 
Wolf's Glen, and indeed it is admirably executed. 

The ballo, “‘ Bianca di Nevers,” is given between the 
second and third acts of the ** Freischiitz.” It isa 
clever production, gorgeously mounted, the scenery, 
dresses, and appointments, being most rich and 
effective. The renown of the celebrated scuola di 
ballo of La Seala is in no danger of declining, for a 
body of cleverer or more attractive young ladies 
could not be got together. 

Yesterday, a very handsome statue was inaugurated 
in the Piazza della Scala, The subject is Leonardo 
da Vinci, and is admirably handled. At the base of 
the statue are four of his most celebrated scholars, 
and the effect of the whole group is most striking. 
In the evening all the principal streets and public 
places were illuminated, and the magnificent cathe- 
dral was illuminated with Bengal fires, the effect 
being enchanting and magical. 





THE ZAPFENSTREICH. 





The most impressive of all the festivities in 
celebration of the meeting of the three Cmsars 
was the Zapfenstreich, or Tattoo, in the Lust- 
garten. ‘The time was night. In front of the 
Old Palace, an oblong parallelogram was marked 
out by temporary bouquets of gas, and inside it 
were gathered together twenty-two military bands, 
all belonging to the Guard Corps, the heroes of 
the morning, containing 775 musicians, together 
with 350 drummers and fifers. ‘They should have 
been in their places by nine o’clock ; but starting, 
as they did, from the Statue of Blucher in the 
Linden, and getting mixed up with and con- 
siderably delayed by the crowd, they did not 
commence their performance till fully half an 
hour later. How, it will be asked, is time 
to be marked, and are musical directions to 
be given, for such an orchestra, by night? The 
mere gas torches were not enough, as you may 
suppose. ‘The difficulty was thus got over. A 
master conductor was perched aloft on a high 
table, and he wielded a baton with a lantern in 
the head of it. Minor conductors, equally well 
placed in their different positions, took their cue 
from him and waved smaller bitons similarly 
illuminated. It cannot be said that the thousand 
and odd performers were always together as per- 
fectly as a Costa or a Manns would have wished; 











but the deviations from time were few and 








transitory, and only such as might have been 
expected. Precedence was to be given on every 
occasion to the Kaiser, and accordingly the first 
piece performed was the Austrian National Hymn. 
Its solemn and lofty character contrasted favour- 
ably with the Alexander March which followed 
in deference to the reigning Czar, and which 
is light, trivial, and commonplace. Perhaps 
it was well inserted between the Austrian 
Hymn and the famous march from “ Tannhiiuser,” 
which was executed with great effect. Tho 
merry but admirable March of Radetzky was 
introduced between it and that fine piece of 
thoroughly religious music the Russian National 
Hymn, and was executed only by the cavalry 
bands. But how about the Zapfenstreich? Surely 
very familiar airs, played by it matters not how 
many performers, do not constitute a “ tattoo by 
torchlight?” They do not. Listen to that short 
shrill call of fifes and drums, that seems to break 
off almost as soon as it begins. The troops are 
being summoned to the bivouac fires. There is 
a pause. Then the cavalry trumpets rehearse 
pleasant music of a less barbaric character. An- 
other pause, and then the drums and fifes again, 
with the sudden breaking off or snap and 
relapse into silence once more. Comes next an 
Evening Prayer played by all the regimental 
bands present, not unlike other music in this 
world, save for its strange introduction. But it 
was splendidly given. It ceased. And was that 
to be all? There was absolute silence. Surely a 
drum was struck? No, but many drums were 
tapped. So softly, how softly! Thunder waxes 
loud too suddenly for any comparison here. The 
tapping grows to beating, the beating to rolling, 
the rolling to rending, with tremendous sound, 
your ears asunder. The great wave of din is at its 
height; then, like every other wave, it must 
descend from the summit it has ascended. From 
pianissimo to fortissimo, from crescendo to diminu- 
endo, you hear all those drums. The twenty bars 
of which this terrible performance consists have 
more significance than mere melody could impart. 
They may be called a perfect musical interpreta- 
tion of the military spirit of Prussia. Monotonous 
and sharp, sober and withal inspiriting, they 
translate the special characteristics of the service 
of this country into articulate, though, perhaps, not 
over-artistic sound. When the twice repeated ccf 
with which the martial strain begins resounded in 
the vast area, the public, who had listened to the 
softer pieces of the serenade in comparative silence 
at once broke out into cheers, and adopted an ani- 
mated attitude more suited to the thunders of 
war than to the gentle inspirations of the Delphic 
god. The louder the drum beats, the shriller the 
fife rent the air, the more boisterous grew the 
crowd, until the steady beat of the tambour was 
drowned by deafening hurrahs. Then silence 
once more, and a glorious burst of light instead. 
From the roof of the Palace five electric lights 
flooded the Lustgarten with night’s sunshine, and 
at the same moment brilliant Bengal lights were 
thrown on the Museum opposite, 300 paces away, 
so brilliant that, standing at the windows of the 
Palace, one could not only make out, but actually 
study each separate figure in the celebrated 
frescoes executed by Cornelius from Schinkel’s 
designs. Thus, in a blaze of glory, came the 
Zapfenstreich tv an end. 





Tux Irish Band has had lots of trouble since it 
came to Boston. After quarrels innumerable, seven- 
teen members have returned to Ireland, and the rest 
will remain. Their leader, M. Clements, has been 
“disowned”? by the musicians.—Dezter Smith's 
Paper. 





Hottoway’s O1nTMENT AND Pitts.—With the approach of 
winter it is prudent for all to rectify any ailment afflicting 
them ; but it is incumbent onthe aged suffering under ulcer- 
ations and similar debilitating causes to have them removed, 
or worse consequences will follow. This Ointment is their 
remedy; on its powers all may confidently rely; it will not 
simply put their sores out of sight, but extirpate the source 
of mischief, extract the corroding poison, and stimulate nature 
to fill up the ulcer with sound healthy granulations that 
will abide through life. Under this treatment ‘bad legs” 





soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off their scales, and 
scrofulous sores cease to annoy, Such hope for the diseased 
was unknown in former days, 
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Charles Dickens as a Reader. By Cranes Kenr. 

London: Chapman and Hall. 1872. 

This book would seem naturally to belong to an 
extended biography of Dickens, such as Mr. Foster's, 
rather than to constitute a book in itself. Itisa 
lengthened essay, with illustrations, on Dickens's 
great dramatic capacity, interspersed with a few 
facts gathered from personal knowledge. For Mr. 
Kent was an intimate friend of the great novelist, 
and the statistics which he has used were placed at 
his command by Dickens himself, who heartily 
approved of the scheme. The book was undertaken 
in the spring of 1870 as a work commemorative of 
the Readings merely, which had just been brought 
toaclose. The death of Dickens converted it into 
a sadder memorial, and it is now issued ata later 
period and under other circumstances than lay in 
the original design. We have it in the recorded 
words of Dickens that he would rather have the task 
undertaken by Mr. Kent than any other hand; and 
of Mr. Kent's reciprocal appreciation of Dickens the 
book contains unvarying testimony. It is a eulogy 
throughout. Certainly the warmth of praise is 
justified. Charles Dickens was an admirable—almost 
an unexceptionable reader. In him histrionism was 





nearly as great a gift as intellectual creation; he 
was as an actor nearly as great as a novelist, and 
with mere subtle inflections of voice and change of 
countenance could make one of his own puppets 
suddenly assume a life undreamt of by the mere 
reader of his stories. 

The mere method of pronouncing a word would 
sometimes open up a new mental vista. Take 
Miss Cornelia Blimber in “ Little Dombey.” When 
Dickens came to the passage where Miss Cornelia 
says, ‘Now, Dombey, I am going out for a con- 
stitutional,” the very method of his accentuating 
the last word—dividing off the con and sti witha 
sort of verbal hyphen, and running the tutional 
into half the space, accompanying it with an old- 
maidenish shake of the head, came upon one like a 
revelation of Miss Cornelia’s character. So, in the 
description of Dr. Blimber’s scholastic system, the 
reader used to illustrate the Doctor's principle that 
the human intellect ‘‘ should not expand like a rose 
but be opened like an oyster,’ accompanying the 
rose-simile with a slow opening out of finger-tips, | 
and the oyster-simile with a fearful scrooge of voice, 
while both hands behind the book seemed to be 
labouring at an unusually hard native. Then, as | 
Mr. Kent points out, Dickens used to invest the | 
subsidiary characters of his works with distinct im- | 
portance by some quaint vivifying touch. There is 
for example, the nameless lodging-house drudge 
who assists at Bob Sawyer’s party, and who is 
described in the original work as ‘‘ a dirty, slipshod | 
girl in black cotton stockings, who might have! 
passed for the neglected daughter of a supernatural 
dustman in very reduced circumstances.” No one 
had ever realised the crass stupidity of that re- 
markable young person—dense and impenetrable as 
a London fog—until her first introduction in these 
Readings, with ‘Please, Mister Sawyer, Misss| 
Raddle wants to speak to you /’’—the dull, dead- 
level of her voice ending in the last monosyllable 
with a series of inflections almost amounting 
to a chromatic passage. Mr. Justice Stareleigh, | 
again !—nobody had ever conceived the world of | 
humorous suggestiveness underlying all the words 
putinto his mouth until the author's utterance of them 
came to the readers of Pickwick with the surprise of 
arevelation. Jack Hopkins in like manner—nobody, 
one might say, had ever dreamt of as he was in 
Dickens’s inimitably droll impersonation of him, 
until the lights and shades of the finished picture 
were first of all brought out by the Reading. Jack 
Hopkins !—with the short, sharp, quick articulation, 
rather stiff in the neck, with a drily comic look just 
under the eyelids, with a scarcely expressible relish 
of his own for every detail of that wonderful story of 
his about the “ neckluss,” an absolute and implicit 
reliance upon Mr. Pickwick’s gullibility, and an 
inborn and ineradicable passion for chorusing. 
Dickens was naturally not so successful in all his 
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portrayals, Sam Weller was an admitted failure ; 


Toots was far below the Toots of our imagination, 
the chuckle being itself unrepresentable. Against 
these disappointments must bo set the felicitous 
realisation of Mrs. Gamp. A voice snuffy, husky, 
unctuous, the voice of a fat old woman, one so fat 
that she is deseribed in the book as having had a 
difficulty in looking over herself—a voice, as we read 
elsewhere in the novel, having borne upon the breeze 
about it a peculiar fragrance, ‘as if a passing fairy 
had hiccoughed, and had previously been to a wine- 
vaults.” To bring out the finer touches of the 
humorous in her portraiture, there were repeated 
asides in the Reading, added to which other con- 
trasting characters were here and there momentarily 
introduced. Mr. Pecksniff—hardly recognisable, by 
the way, as Mr. Pecksniff—took part, but a very 
subordinate part, in the conversation, as did Mr, 
Mould also, and as, towards the close of it, likewise 
did Mrs. Prig of Bartlemy’s. But monopolist though 
Mrs. Gamp showed herself to be in her manner of 
holding forth, her talk never degenerated into a 
monologue. “And so the gentleman's dead, sir! 
Ah the more’s the pity!’—(She didn't even know his 
name). Again when the first mention is made of 
Mrs. Harris. “At this point,” Dickens used to 
observe, ‘she was fain to stop for breath. And,” 
he would go on ina confidential aside to the audi- 
ence, “advantage may be taken of the cireumstance 
to state that a fearful mystery surrounded the lady 
of the name of Harris,” &ec. The serious business- 
like air of this aside was irresistible. By such 
touches Dickens would rob the entertainment of the 
character of a mere Reading and give it a charm- 
ingly colloquial air, as of a man telling a good story 
to a parcel of intimate friends over the dessert- 
table. 

And this consideration suggests that of the altera- 
tions which the printed narrative generally under- 
went to fit it for the lecture. Auditors may have 
remarked that Dickens mostly omitted the loquiturs 
in his dialogue. He did not always read the words, 
“said So-and-so,”’ in order to intimate who was 
speaking, but intimated it by a change of voice. 
But not only were the loquiturs scored out of his 
reading-copy, but numberless other alterations were 
made. Mr. Kent speaks of ‘the countless altera- 
tions, erasures, interpolations, transpositions, inter- 
lineations, show plainly enough the minute and 
conscientious thought devoted to the perfecting, so 
far as might be in any way possible, of the work of 
composition. What reads so unaffectedly and so 
felicitously, it is then seen, it is but the result of 
exquisite consideration.” Charles Dickens was 
wonderfully painstaking in all he did—from the 
writing of a novel down to the driving of a tin-tack 
into the wall. It was not by any means that, having 
written a story years previously, he had, in his new 
capacity as a reciter, merely to select two or three 
chapters from it, and read them off with an air of 
animation. Virtually the fragmentary portions thus 
taken from his larger works were rewritten by him, 
with countless elisions and eliminations after having 
been selected. Reprinted in their new shape, each 
as ‘A Reading,” they were then touched and 
retouched by their author, pen in hand, until, 
at the end of a long succession of revisions, the 
pages came to be cobwebbed over with a wonderful 
intricate network of blots and lines in the way of 
correction or of obliteration. Several of the leaves 
in this way, what with the black letter-press on the 
white paper, being scored out or interwoven with a 
tracery in red ink and blue ink alternately, present 
to view a curiously parti-coloured or tesselated 
appearance. And Mr. Kent adds, ‘* Whatever 
thought was lavished thus upon the composition of 
the Readings, was lavished quite as unstintingly 
upon the manner of their delivery. Thoroughly 
natural, impulsive, and seemingly artless, though 
that manner always appeared at the moment, it is 
thus due to the Reader as an artist to assert that it 
was throughout the result of a scarcely credible 
amount of forethought and preparation.” This we 
can readily believe. The life-like realisations came 
not by accident or intuitively, but were the result, 
as all great acting is, of forethought and eclecticism 
—in short of painstaking rehearsal. We may 
faintly imagine the arduousness of study requisite 
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| to bring out the shipwreck scene in ** David Copper- 
| field’ as Dickens was wont to declaim it. Most of 
| us remember the weird influence of that storm, and 
| Mr. Kent has recapitulated some of the impressions 
| left on an awestricken audience. 





Listening to that Reading, the very portents of 
the coming tempest came before us!—the flying 
clouds in wild and murky confusion, the moon 
| apparently plunging headlong among them, ‘as if 
jin a dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she 
| had lost her way and were frightened,” the wind 
| rising “with an extraordinary great sound,” the 
sweeping gusts of rain coming before it “like 
showers of steel,” and at last, down upon the shore 
and by the-surf among the turmoil of the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, * the tremendous 
sea itself,” that came rolling in with an awful 
noise absolutely confounding to the beholder! In 
all fiction there is no grander description than that 
of one of the sublimest spectacles in nature. The 
merest fragments of it conjuring up the entire 
scene—aided as those fragments were by the look, 
the tones, the whole manner of the Reader, The 
listener was there with him in imagination upon 
the beach, beside David. He was there, lashed and 
saturated with the salt spray, the briny taste of it on 
his lips, the roar and tumult in his ears—the height 
to which the breakers rose, and looking over one 
another bore one another down and rolled in, in 
interminable hosts, becoming at last, as it is written 
in that wonderful chapter (55) of David Coppertield, 
‘““most appalling!’ There, in truth, the success 
achieved was more than an elocutionary triumph— 
it was the realisation to his hearers, by one who 
had the soul of a poet, and the gifts of an orator, 
and the genius of a great and vividly imaginative 
author, of a convulsion of nature when nature bears 
an aspect the grandest and the most astounding. 
However much a masterly deseription, like that of 
the Great Storm at Yarmouth, may be admired 
henceforth by those who never had the opportunity 
of attending these Readings, one might surely say 
to them, as Auschines said to the Rhodians, when 
they were applauding the speech of his victorious 
rival: “How much greater would have been your 
admiration if only you could have heard him deliver 
it!” 

The number of Dickens's Readings from first to 
last is computed at nearly five hundred, In 
America alone he netted 228,000 dollars—forty-five 
thousand pounds. But the exhausting labour which 
these Readings entailed had no slight share in his 
premature death, 
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Home Treasures. A choice selection of popular 

melodies arranged and fingered for the pianoforte. 

sy W. Smantwoop, 

No, 1. Far Away. 

No. 2. The Flower Gatherers. 

No. 8. Fading Away. 

No. 4. Home they brought her warrior dead. 

These are simple, and at the same time, effective 
arrangements for the pianoforte of well known airs ; 
| they will be most acceptable to young students, who 
will make considerable progress by their means in 
an agreeable manner, ‘Teachers will also find them 
useful and attractive. 

















(Sr#ap & Co.] 
Berceuse. Melodie pour Piano, 

Ferrans. 

L’Kcho de la Vallée. Melodie pour Piano, Par 

Giacomo Ferraris, 

L’Adieu. Melodie pour Piano. 

Fenrranis. 

The above are short and not diMecult sketches, 
which will prove agreeable relaxations for the 
accomplished pianist, and interesting and profitable 
pieces for the moderately advanced student, 
Teachers will find them very useful as alternatives 
for the necessary though somewhat dry run of 
studies. 


Par Gtacomo 


Par Gracomo 





Our Music Licensers.—At a meeting of one of 
our West End metropolitan vestries during last 
week, the vestry had in their agenda ‘ Applica- 
tions for Music Licenses,” but there being none, 
the word “Nil” was placed at the end of the 
sentence. On coming to that portion of the 
business, an intelligent vestryman jumped up in 
his place and demanded to be informed what was 
the meaning of “nil.” ‘The definition of an 





equally intelligent brother vestryman was, “ Why, 
a pint pot without any beer jn it,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. H. C.—We make it a rule never to recommend music- 
masters. 

M. S.—The beautiful setting of Herrick’s Litany, ‘‘In the 
hour of my distress," is the work of Mr. Brinley Richards 
as a solo, It was first brought out some seven or eight 
years ago. The composer has lately arranged it for solo and 
chorus, and this may possibly have misled our correspon- 
dent. 
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*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere, 





LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1872. 








Herr Lehmeyer has returned to London from the 
continent. 

Verdi has received a Brazilian decoration—that of 
the Rose—from the Emperor. 





Miss Anne Trafford, we are informed, is singing 
with much success at Como. 





Offenbach has just finished a new operetta 
“ Pomme d’Api,” which is destined for the Bouffes 
Parisiens. 





The Vokes Family return to Drury Lane for its 
opening on the 21st inst. with Mr. Halliday’s “‘ Lady 
of the Lake.” 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. John 
Brough—whose ifness we noticed in our last issue. 
He died on Friday last. 





The marriage at Milan is announced of Miss Dove 
Dolby to Signor Alessandro Boetti, a vocalist of 
considerable reputation. 





Sig. Randegger's contribution to the Birmingham 
Festival next year is a setting of Schiller’s poem 
‘Der Gang zum Eisenhammer,” translated by 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 





Verdi's “Forza del Destino” has been given with 
great success at Macerata, near Ancona. The over- 
ture and the “ Rataplan” are encored every night, 
and it is only the fear of tiring the singers that pre- 


A Bach Society has started in Madrid for the 
study of that master. Madrid already possesses an 
excellent quartet society, founded and directed by 
the violinist Jesus Monasterio. 





A grand opera by Lauro Rossi, the director of the 
Naples Conservatoire, is finished and may shortly 
be expected. Its subject is M. Sardou's “ Patrie,” 
and its title is “‘ La Contessina di Mons.” 





In the new theatre in Cologne signals will be 
transmitted by means of telegraphic wires to all 
parts of the house, and even to loungers outside, 
announcing the commencement of each act. 





Goethe’s “ Faust”—not Gounod’s, be it under- 
stood—was done as an opera in Berlin on the 
anniversary of his birth. The music was taken im- 
partially from Lindpaintner and Prince Radziwill, 





Mr. John 8. Clarke will commence his season at 
the Charing Cross Theatre early in November with 
a performance of ‘7'he Rivals.” Mrs. Stirling has 
already been engaged, and we believe that engage- 
ments are pending with Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, and Mr. Phelps, among others of note. 





The Garde Républicaine, since its return to Paris, 
has played at the Tuileries, where, says the Revue 
et Gazette Musicale, “elle a exécuté le Stars et le 
Yankee Doodle américains.” ‘‘ Star-spangled ban- 
ner” is too great a mouthful for French speakers, 
so the national melody is conveniently abbreviated 
into ‘‘ le Stars.” 





At Leipsic, Mdme. Peschka Leutner has been 
serenaded and congratulated on the success achieved 
by her at the Boston Musical Festival. A magnifi- 
cent silver laurel wreath was presented to the lady. 
The fickle portion of the American press has already 
turned on this lady, and accuses her of sheer me- 
diocrity as an artist. 


We have to credit a dramatic critic in the Daily 
Telegraph with the most forcible description of 
the effect of a bad pun that we ever heard, Says 
he, noticing a late burlesque, 

The ear was constantly pierced by the scream of 
syllables, writhing in torture, and jarring the nerves 
of the sensitive like the scrooping shriek of a 
slate-pencil. 

“A hit—a palpable hit.” 

An absurd rumour is in circulation—chiefly in 
Paris—that Pare Hyacinth was married in West- 
minster Abbey. Of course there is no foundation 
for the belief. The Dean and Chapter are not pre- 
pared to sanction there the marriage of Roman 
Catholic priests. They draw the line at opera- 
singers; and as a matter of fact no wedding has 
taken place in the Abbey since Mdlle. Nilsson’s. 





Malle. Laura Sainz, a young Spanish singer, who 
last spring was successful at Naples as Isabella, in 
the ‘Pre au Cleres,” has been engaged at the Apollo 
Theatre in Rome. This lady was born Marchioness 
de Patayama, and was Lady-in-Waiting to Queen 
Isabella of Spain. She has been specially engaged 
at Rome for the ‘* Mignon” of Ambroise Thomas, 
and the “Ombre” of Flotow, and will probably 
also sing in Ricci’s “‘ Folie & Rome.” 





Mr. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, has enjoyed 
great success in Melbourne. As a conclusion to the 
first entertainment in which he appeared, ‘“ Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung, and the audience were so 
thoroughly carried away by their entertainer that 
they all stood up—men, women, and children—and 
sang together as lustily as ever they had done on 
the tops of the hills of their native land. It is said 
that all the Scots in the colony were present at that 
performance. 





A composer and conductor well known in the 
Parisian world, Eugane Prévost, is dead. He was 
laureate of the Roman Academy, and bore away the 
prize at a time when Ambroise Thomas was one of 
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the competitors, Sevoral operas of his were pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique—* Bon Gargon” and 
** Les Pontons de Cadix,”’ among the number, and a 
third, ‘‘ Blance et René,” was done at New Orleans, 
where Prévost died, at the age of sixty-three. At 
one time he was leader of the concerts in the 
Champs Elysées, 





The theatrical season in New York has opened 
somewhat prematurely, considering the extreme 
heat, with “ Roi Carotte” at the Grand Gpera 
House (formerly Fisk's) and ‘“ T'he Bells” at Booth’s. 
Large audiences have been drawn together to sit in 
the temperature of a vapour bath and endure the per- 
formance. At the Grand Opera House the mono- 
gram, elaborate in ormolu, of James Fisk, jun. has 
been removed from vestibule and proscenium, and a 
few days ago the furniture and gewgaws of Mrs, 
Josephine Mansfield Lawlor were sold at public 
auction, 





Presence of mind was recently exhibited by a New 
York actor, Mr. Edgar Bruce, who was playing in a 
new comedy at the Olympic of that city when a por- 
tion of the scenery took fire, and the flames began 
to spread with alarming rapidity. Mr. Bruce, with 
the greatest coolness and courage, and with the aid | 
of nothing more than a handkerchief and a Scotch 
bonnet, succeeded in arresting the progress of the 
fire, and finally in extinguishing it. This he did in 
the presence of the audience, who were saved from 
panic by his intrepidity, and who applauded him to 
the echo for his bravery. 





A: relict of the Vestris-Mathews management of 
the Lyceum died the other day. Mr. Spencer Lam- 
bert was private secretary to Mr. Charles Mathews 
and Mdme. Vestris at the time in question, and was 
afterwards treasurer to Mr. Charles Kean during 
nearly the whole term of his management of the 
Princess’s Theatre. More recently he was connected 
with Her Majesty's Opera and with the Philharmonic. 
The deceased was only in his forty-sixth year, but 
failing health had some time since necessitated his 
retirement from the theatrical world. He died on 
the 29th ult. at Bushey, and was buried on Thurs- 
day last week. 





A great furore has been created in the Teatro 
Mercadante, formerly the Fondo, by the performance 
of a new opera, the “ Fiera.” The execution of it 
is said to be admirable, and the orchestra is highly 
praised. ‘It is full of genius,” says the Gazzetta di 
Napoli; “the conception is developed with the 
greatest simplicity and unity, with that temper of 
colouring and harmony of tint which interpret the 
idea of the poet in his happiest moments. The 
form of it, too, is rich, with beautiful and elegant 
melody, and with learned and often new harmonic 
combinations.” In brief, all Naples is mad about 
this new opera. 





A five act ballet with a prologue in two scenes, 
recently produced at Milan, would seem to rival 
“ Babil and Bijou” in length and splendour. One 
dance of fair damsels in blue, contrasted with 
another group in yellow, is spoken of with enthu- 
siasm. Another ballet of soldiers, who struck 
flames from their swords each time the weapons 
crossed, and a fantastic grotesque figure executed by 
jesters, are also cited. The Milanese appear how- 
ever to have been bored, for despite the flaming 
swords, the blue and yellow damsels, and the pre- 
sence of King Victor Emmanuel in a box, there was 
very little applause. 

The seventeenth series of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts will commence on the 5th of 
October. There will be twenty-five concerts in all— 
eleven before and fourteen after Christmas. The 
nine symphonies of Beethoven will be again per- 
formed in chronological order. Amongst the works 
to be produced for the first time at these concerts 
are symphonies in E flat by Mozart (1773), and in 
B flat by Schubert (MS.), and a new MS. work for 
orchestra from the pen of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 








composed expressly for the Crystal Palace. The 
choral works to be brought forward will include 
“St. Paul’; Schumann's “ Paradise and the Peri”; 
Bennett's ‘*‘ May Queen’; Sullivan's “Te Deum”; 
and among the solo instrumental works will be 
found, Mozart's last concerto in B flat; Beethoven's 
posthumous Rondo in B flat; and Rubinstein’s 
concerto in D minor, all for the first time at these 
concerts. 

We have been requested to announce that a new 
association, called ** The Church Choral Society of 
London,” is in active course of formation; the 
object of which is said to be ‘ the practical assist- 
ance of the poorer choirs of London churches, in 
giving concerts for their benefit—and thus helping 
them in carrying on their work,—or in aid of 
Organ Funds.” Candidates for election into this 
society must be members of the Church of England, 
and be able to give some evidence of musical 
proficiency. The Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc., Oxford, professor of 
music, has accepted the post of honorary president, 
and George Cooper, Esq., organist and composer to 
the Chapel Royal, that of honorary organist. The 
Rev. Prebendary W. Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph, 
has granted the society the use of a large room 
(with organ), in his new Middle Class Schools, 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgate. Our readers may 
obtain further particulars from Aubrey F. Howard, 
Esq., 17, Mincing Lane, E.C. 





Mr. W. J. Birch, the author of ‘“ The Philosophy 
and Religion of Shakespeare,” writes to deny that he 
ever imputed profligacy to the poet. ‘I am sure,” 
he says, ‘there are no such words in the ‘ Philo- 
sophy and Religion of Shakespeare,’ nor any words 
from which it might be said I thought him to be an 
unprincipled debauchee, and would convey such im- 
pression to the reader. On the contrary, I declared 
I could not sufficiently admire his morality, which 
appeared of the highest, and relative to every condi- 
tion in the conduct of life. Gervinus, who imagined 
the work to be by a Puritan in religion, ended by 
quoting the remarks on the superiority of the mo- 
rality of Shakespeare, and asked what would Mr. 
Birch wish for more. As to Shakespeare being an 
Atheist, I need only say that since I wrote, Buchner, 
in his work on force and matter, quotes Shakespeare 
three times, I think, for materialism. Bishop 
Hinds, in a work on the immortality of the soul, 
begins by the objection of Shakespeare to it. The 
Quarterly Review of last year (June, I think) de- 
clares Shakespeare to have been a man of no 
religion. A German writer has compared the 
similarity of opinions between Bruno and Shake- 
speare. Baden Powell quotes Shakespeare against 
miracles.” 





The accounts of the Boston Jubilee have at last 
been brought in, and a deficit of 210,000 dols., is 
the financial result. The trustees, in their report 
of this melancholy balance sheet, dwell with a cer- 
tain esthetic satisfaction on the great advantages 


that have been gained for Boston and America by 


the enterprise. The reputation of the city for high 
musical culture, and generally for sweetness and 
light, has been for ever established in the eyes of 
an admiring world, and the happy influences of so 
refining and educating an experience will be felt 
throughout the country. Poor Mr. Gilmore has 
been ruined by the failure of the Coliseum as an 
investment, and was so generous as to throw the 
proceeds of his benefit into the common fund to fill 
up if possible the monetary hiatus. The trustees 
now propose to provide a substantial testimonial 
for Mr. Gilmore, and reimburse the shareholders 
by giving a grand concert in the Coliseum at an 
early day in the autumn. At first glance this would 
appear a hopeless way of retrieving their loss, which 
was incurred in giving concerts of far greater at- 
tractiveness. But the lottery element is to enter 
into the plan, and each holder of a ticket will have 
a chance of drawing the Coliseum. Here is an 
allurement for the staid Puritans, an appeal to 
their cupidity and desire of gain that might have 





fraudsin lotteries for patriotic and benevolent pur- 
poses that have been carried on of late years in the 
United States, and that, too, under the sanction of 
great names. 


The Boston Jubilee seems to havo stimulated the 
narrative or inventive faculties of American journal- 
ists. One of them states that a peculiar feature 
of the program of the Boston Peace Jubilee was 
the cannon accompaniment to certain pieces: an 
idea well worthy of the occasion, but, relative 
advantages considered, wholly outdone by an 
organist in a small New England village. The 
choir had to sing the anthem in which the lines 
occur, ‘He gave them hailstones for rain; fire 
mingled with hail ran along the ground.” The occasion 
was a great one, and the organist was desirous that 
the choir should prove equal to it. The anthem was 
specially adapted for effect, but the resources at 
command precluded anything that would cost much. 
After anxious meditation, the organist hit upon 
dried beans and gunpowder. Tho latter he laid in 
a train under the walls outside the building, the 
former he committed to the charge of youths with 
instructions how to act at a signal. The result was 
success. The anthem opened, the organ-blower rose 
to the occasion, the organist played, the choir rolled 
forth, ‘‘ He gave them hailstones,” ete,, and as the 
shout rose to the roof, there came rattling against 
the windows a shower of dried beans, and flashed 
from the ground the train of gunpowder ! 





An alliance between Michael and Mephistopheles 
in furtherance of the destruction of harmony, is not 
among the likeliest of contingencies. In Australia, 
however, something equally preposterous has come to 
pass. The saints of Melbourne have made common 
cause with what they cannot but regard as the devil 
—namely the theatrical managers—in opposing 
a Government grant for an Academy of Music— 
alias an opera house. The managers, represented 
by Mr. Coppin, take up a comprehensible position. 
They argue that to grant a free site on which to 
erect the establishment (which is the boon de- 
manded) would be to show unfair partiality to one 
enterprise over another, and to handicap those 
speculations which flourish through private enter- 
prise alone. The saints—comprising ministers of 
religion and the ‘Society for the Promotion of 
Morality ’"—argue from their own point of view, 
asserting that opera is productive of harm to in- 
genuous youth and inexperienced manhood, citing the 
“ Traviata” as a case in point. The legislative 
authorities have promised to consider the matter 
carefully, and it is generally believed the application 
for a grant will be refused. Of theatrical enterprise 
in Melbourne we have lively accounts. The re- 
building of the destroyed houses is being pushed 
forward. Round the Theatre Royal a hive of busy 
bees swarms, and it is expected to reopen in Novem- 
ber. The Prince of Wales Theatre is rapidly 
progressing towards completion, and bids fair to 
make an elegant building. It is anticipated that 
Mr. Bayless will be able to open about the end of 
August. The Royal, it will be remembered, is under 
Mr. Coppin’s management. 





The suicide is announced of a Paris playwright, 
M. Léon Laya, the author of ‘* Le Duc Job,” and of 
many comedies favourably known. M, Léon Laya 
was almost born with a pen in his hand. His 
mother, who is still alive, was a literary personage 
in the time of Louis the Eighteenth. She was 
crowned by the artists of the Théatre Frangais for a 
play and by the Academy for a work on Education. 
Her husband acquired celebrity when he was a mere 
lad by a pamphlet he wrote in defence of Louis 
Sixteenth. He was later in life Professor of Litera- 
ture at the College of France and a Member of the 
Academy. Their son inherited their literary tastes, 
but not their genial tempers. Under an epicurean 
exterior he was a gloomy misanthrope. He isolated 
himself in early life from his family, and for thirty 
years refused to hold any communication with his 
mother. Though an Orleanist, he was a favourite 
with the Imperial Court, at which he used to scoff 
while it was in power, but which he grew to like 





better prospects of success but for the enormous 


after its fall, A successful play of his, “ La Pluie 
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et le beau temps’ 


was written for the court actors at | family sober him down to the realities {of his situa- 


Compiegne while the King of Prussia and Bismarck | tion, or from the long employed servant of the 


| 


were visiting there. At the time he put an end to| music publisher, whose duty it is “to make a 
his existence M. Laya was bringing out a play at the | name,” and keep it well before the public, and have 


Gymnase, where it was to have been péfformed 
before the Prince of Wales. It is supposed that his 


anxiety to make another theatrical hit led to his| 


committing suicide. From some words he let fall at 
the first rehearsal of this drama, it is surmised that 
it fell short of his ideal. He muttered something 
about his faney being used up, and his day being 
over, and, notwithstanding the compliments of the 
manager and dramatic company, he left the theatre 
in low spirits. He has left his fortune to theatrical 
friends, His funeral was attended by a considerable 
number of literary and dramatic celebrities. 





THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

To read the list of names purporting to be the 
guarantee committee for this Festival it does not 
appear at all probable that the triennial concerts in 
the Western High Churches will cease for want of 
patronage. The Bishop of the Diocese takes the 
leadership, and he is attended by the Earls Beau. 
champ, Coventry, Somers, and Lord Sandys. To 
these we may add the five Mayors of Warwick, 
Evesham, Droitwitch, Kidderminster, and Worcester, 
five members of Parliament, nine clergymen, and 
three baronets. The committee consists of eighty- 
four persons, and those we have not specially pointed 
out are the gentry residing in the West, and almost 
anywhere but at Worcester. The citizens of Wor- 
cester content themselves with patronising the 
patrons of the Festival; and, as we imagine, do not 
believe in the poverty of priests. A Cathedral staff 
of bishop, dean, four residentiaries, two arch- 
deacons, and twenty four honorary canons, supported 
by minor canons, chaplains, chancellors, registrars, 
and secretaries, and flanked by a body of parish 
rectors, for the most part not badly off for an 
assured income in these hard times, throws a 
rather rosy hue on this professional status. And 
when it is considered that upwards of a thousand 
livings, some half-dozen yielding more than a 
thousand pounds per annum, are at the disposal of 
the clerical body and the four peers members of the 
committee, the non-landholders, the merchantmen, 
and the retail shopkeepers, who are fully alive to the 
value of land and the prestige attending its possession, 
if not a little eredulous as to the stinted resources of 
their clergy, remain somewhat hard-hearted over the 
calamity. Still the fact is undeniable, it is not every 
priest that can secure a plum, and many an incum- 
bent derives some addition to his limited endowment 
from the charitable fund raised by these triennial 
gatherings of the county people and their friends. 
Of course no reliance is piaced upon the inhabitants 
of Worcester, and strong appeals are sent out far 
and wide. All those living within reach are called 
upon to come; and, far and near, many gladly avail 
themselves of swelling the population of the old 
city, renewing their acquaintances and visiting the 
old familiar haunts of the venerable minster. 

The Festival doubtless has its advantages. There 
is & sermon on charity and music from a high 
dignitary, who gets through his by no means easy 
task as gently and delicately as the case will permit. 
It is somewhat dificult to point out the high value 
of artistic music in the service of the sanctuary and 
the importance of its culture, when the fact stares 
the preacher in the face that in truth there is no 
opportunity afforded by the church for such artistic 
result, no inducement for teachitig it, no money for 
composing it, and but a bare pittance for those who 
sing, play, and direct it. There are in the diocese 
of Worcester church livings of a thousand a year, 
very many at five hundred, but no such sums await 
the toil and suffering of the composer of church music, 
or the singers of his music. He must, to procure 
an income, live on horseback, in a gig, or on a rail- 
way, rushing here and there from one school to 
the other, and leave his cathedral to the mercy and 
inexperience of his articled pupil or some amateur in 
the precincts. The new music must come from the 
young enthusiast before the imperious calla of the 


| 





it duly chronicled in his catalogue. To those who 
love the cathedral and its service, the most interest- 
ing portion of the Festival is that of the Morning 
Prayer, in which the united choirs of the three 
cathedrals take a part. On Tuesday the Canticle 
musie was by Garrett, on Wednesday by Croft, on 
Thursday by Smart, and on Friday by 8. Wesley. 
The anthems were by Bach, Norris, Goss, and 
Hullah. Although the modern chant, the modern 
anthem, the modern mode of accompanying vocal 
musi¢e on the organ with a mass of reed pipes and 
double double pedal pipes are means not best adapted 
to the production or preservation of the founda- 
tion of pure vocalization—equal and sustained 
tone—the old fashioned cathedrals, as they are 
termed, are yet fortunately behind hand in these 
fancied improvements of our wiseacre days. If our 
cathedrals are to be revivified, they can only be so 
by the spirit of music; and it is not the modern 
spirit nor the modern mechanism which will tend 
to this result. The true culture must come out of 
the church itself, for nothing short of constant 
service work founded on right teaching can make 
the church singer or the church composer. Sound 
Canticle music is somewhat more than the mere 
demonstration of harmonic sequence in counterpoint ; 
somewhat more than the short, pointed accentua- 
tion of the two minim time; and music of this class 
made away from and out of the church commonly 
shows not a little worldly instinct and a certain 
form of vulgarity. Louis Spohr did nothing for the 
cathedral he worked for, and Mendelssohn, employed 
by the publisher, simply concocted a questionable 
model for incompetent hands to desecrate. The 
true spirit is the reflection of time, place, and 
circumstance. 

The Worcester Committee have eschewed the 
ephemeral novelties of the day, and the four morn- 
ing meetings were marked by the production of the 
four masterpieces of their composers. First, in all 
points, was the grand ‘‘ Passion Music” of Sebastian 
Bach—that according to the gospel of St. Matthew. 
Then the gathering together of the old antiphons 
of the Church seasons by Jennens and Handel, 
which they agreed to call ‘‘ The Sacred Oratorio,” 
afterwards changed into “* The Messiah.” Men- 
delssohn supplied “ T'he Elijah,” and a miscella- 
neous morning comprised selections from a Mass by 
Hummel (No. 2) “The Creation” by Haydn, and 
“The Samson” by Handel. If religious teaching 
is to come out of art teaching, and national renova- 
tion from idealistic culture, the true apostles of the 
new movement are those classical composers who 
have dedicated their genius and endurance to such 
doctrinal exhibitions as those from the histories of 
the Evangelists, the scriptural account of the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, the life of the great pro- 
phet of Palestine, and the Mosaic account of the 
first beginning of this our world. There is a mar- 
vellous receiving power in song, and the true 
spiritual signification of our holy mysteries are re- 
vealed through music with tenfold faith and assur- 
ance. Here is no process of dry reasoning: faith 
has spurred the imagination of the composer into 
an absolute worship, and a correspondency of feeling 
excites the hearer. There is no need for argument 
or vindication, the audience sympathise with man 
in his highest office—that of creation—and it turns 
away from the supposed thoughtful doubts and 
objections of Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley, Spencer 
and Mill, Voysey andVolenso, in unmitigated disgust, 
A fine rendering of the Handel oratorio is a great 
removal of difficulties, and a true performance of 
the Bach scenes from the brook Kedron to the rend- 
ing of the rocks on Mount Calvary will save the 
apologetic lecture. The history is definite in all 
ways, but the history in music, and such music, is 
demonstration persistent and positive. It tallies 
with Dr. Carpenter's argument at Brighton, and * the 
visions " of these grand musical seers would be in- 
comprehensible, upon any other ground than that of 
truth in the facts. In this light these cathedral 
musical teachings are high practical lessons in the 
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holy place, and a casting down of false shrines and 
Gog and Magog temples. Possibly with Mendels- 
sohn there is more passionate emotion than clear 
and certain belief; he was not concerned directly in 
church work, and rather impelled by his genius 
than governed by his convictions. The least 
eminent in great art and striking power is Hummel, 
whose work falls short of imaginative truth, and 
yields but a weak response to the high import of the 
old songs of the Mass. 

Of the evening concerts it is unnecessary to make 
much remark. The selections from ‘ L’dAllegro” 
and ‘‘ It Pensieroso” were weighty, aud a good hour's 
trance into the last century. The ‘ Idomeneo” of 
Mozart has much grace and consistency, the ‘* Ruins 
of Athens’? by Beethoven is resonant and intense, 
but in a concert-room, after dinner and during 
the processes of digestion and the critical survey 
of dress and the like, they are quietly decom- 
posed into the curious and the abstract. But they 
please the organists and afford pabulum for artistic 
confabulation among the professors, and are in this 
light considered indispensable to a grand music 
meeting down in the West. The remaining portion 
of this triennial entertainment is that offered 
by the vocalists, which consists of ‘the new 
ballad”? and “the safe encore.” The conductor 
becomes relieved of his onerous duties, the band 
indulge in brief symphonies of silent relaxation, 
the vocalist is all in a flutter, and the pianist 
in a condition of high aspiration. The popular 
singer shakes his mane and rejoices in his 
strength, the audience listen in bewildered delight, 
and the scene dissolves in a tumultuous call for a 
repeat. All things come to an end, “achieved is 
the glorious work,’ and departure and separation 
follow to the strains of Mendelssohn’s March in 
honour of the artist, Cornelius. There only remains 
to pay the bill, hand over the alms, and attend the 
ball. At the latter the people recover their normal 
sense of life and action, forget the purgatory of 
“ T’ Allegro” and “ Il Pensieroso,’’ bless themselves 
for the invention of the almost affectionate waltz, 
and in the elegance and elasticity, the grace and 
animation of the dance of the day drive.away all 
remembrance of the stiff and serious solemnities of 
the Idomenean drama and the impulsive reveries of 
‘‘ the Ruins ” of Beethoven. 











THE ADVENT OF THE UNCOUTH. 





Visitors to the Royal Academy of Painting this 
year may remember a melancholic picture entitled 
“A study in black and grey,” and professing to be 
the portrait of the mother of the artist, Mr. Whistler. 
Pale grey and dead black were the only colours on 
the canvas. A lady in deep mourning and grey 
widow’s cap sat in a greyish-coloured room from 
which all brighter tints were excluded. A heavy 
black curtain picked out with grey corresponded 
with the widow’s dress, and a grey handkerchief 
in her lap corresponded with her cap: the “ chord of 
colour,” as the new school of painters term it, being 
thus completed. It was as depressing aud as ugly a 
picture as could well be imagined. No discourtesy 
to Mrs. Whistler insayingso. Were she as beautiful 
as the Venus of Milo she could not have come out 
but miserably in such surroundings. It was a 
picture that appealed neither to sense nor sentiment 
—bald, desponding, despairing. This Mr. Whistler 
is the light of Futurist painters, and subtle spirits 
like Mr. Dante Rossetti as well as enthusiasts like 
Mr. Swinburne swear by him and his ‘chord of 
colour” and his intentional uglinesses. 

There is a wild word-monger of the West, 
who goes by the title of Poet, and who is coming 
across the Ocean to visit our own Laureate— 
just as if the Arctic Pole should call on the 
Equator. This man is the very antithesis of 
Tennyson in every way. He writes verse that has 
no metre and no rhyme; sentences without logical 
sequence; ideas in which the fantastic jostles the 
commonplace, and mad non-sequiturs trip each 
other’s heels. Tennyson, the apostle of polish, 


melody, and order, is also the teacher of spirituality ; 
but this man preaches the supremacy of carnality : 
the flesh he deifies aboye the spirit, the life aboye 
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him who lives it. The name of this poet without 
poetry, this verse-writer out of rule and rhythm, is 
Walt Whitman, and he has one or two followers or 
rivals of the same barbaric school—Mr. Joaquin 
Miller to wit. By whom several gifted and defiant 
spirits also swear as the poets of the To-come. 

As in painting and poetry so in music there grows 
nearer and nearer the advent of strange uncouth forms 
which are to dominate the future and wipe Beauty 
out of the world in order to make room for what the 
missionaries of the new teaching call Truth. The 
world is no longer to be pleased with an art: it must 
be first startled and then penetrated, according to 
new principles. The Truth of these missionaries is 
to be truth at the expense of form and in defiance 
of the senses. You say, in your archaism of pic- 
torial education, perhaps, that you are pleased with 
the old greens and purples of nature as represented 
in a landscape, and that the nearer the painter 
can get to the original landscape the better you 
like his work. But the missionary of the new 
ideas sets before you a coffin, a bunch of black- 
berries, a boiled lobster, and a rigid sunset, and 
pointing out to you that the hue of the coflin 
matches the colour of the blackberries, and that the 
redness of the sunset is balanced by the redness of 
the lobster, notifies that art is satisfied and demands 
your admiration. There is your picture : what more 
would you have? Is art to be a mere slavish imita- 
tion of matter? Shall it not suggest—create ideas 
not to be found in nature? Or take it that you are 
a lover of old-world poetry—that the march of metre, 
the harmonious sway and fashion of the stanza, 
when weighted with deep or tender thought, moves 
your sense of beauty. In steps the futurist poet and 
says, Not so; you are too much fettered by arti- 
ficial rules of rhythm, too sadly spoilt by jingles and 
scholastic traditions. I will give you verse that 
has no rhythm at all and is independent of all 
structure—uncultivated as Sahara, unbounded as 
chaos, You are wedded to obsolete “ feet’ in metre, 
you cling to the fettered inmbus, the blind trochee, 
the unmeaning dactyl. My first ‘ foot” shall be an 
iambus, my second a dactyl (to show my scorn 
of rules) and after that I will plunge into prose 
run mad, and jumble ideas, and so prove I am 
above law and order. This is the poetry of the 
newest time—a germ from the land of the prairie 
and the defiant Alleghanies, now rather petted in 
Europe, though twenty years ago it was scouted 
when roughly attempted by the author of ** The 
Lily and the Bee.” 


In music we see the same iconoclastic spirit 
warring against melody under the banner of new 
principles. Music without melody is the prevalent 
tenet, as painting without beauty, and poetry without 
form. Melody is meretricious, and must be sacri- 
ficed for the fresh principle which is called some- 
times ‘‘a universal tone,’ and sometimes “ the 
sentiment of the whole.” It is the lobster and 
coffin over again. You take, so to speak, red and 
black as your two tints: they comprise “the senti- 
ment of the whole,” and you limit all your objects 
to black and red, eschewing all that will not lend 
itself to these colours. To paint other colours is to 
gratify the eye at the expense of the soul. No little 
episode of form or hue must intrude apart from the 
general design, or the effect is lost. Immortelles on 
the coffin, for instance, cannot be permitted, for the 
yellow is out of place, but geraniums may pass, 
provided their red is the colour of the lobster and 
the sunset. If the subject matter in music is an 
opera (and to opera the new creed is strictly applied) 
all the colouring is to be of one uniform shade, which 
strikes at the root of melody at once. The end of 
opera is not music but a dramatic story : ergo you 
must eliminate everything that interferes with the 
natural march of the story, even though it be a way- 
side flower which you would fain stoop and gather. 
Take the ‘La ci darem”’ in “‘ Don Giovanni” as 
an illustration of what to avoid. The key-note of 
** Don Giovanni”’ is lust and retribution; yet at the 
moment when the libertine is projecting a foul deed, 
up troops a pure an< sweet melody, which the seducer 
and the innocent, the stained and stainless, sing alike. 
Obviously this is to violate the ‘ sentiment of the 


whole,” the ‘ universality of tone;” thus “La ci 


darem” should never have been written. Again 
opera has been held as a vehicle for imparting certain 
pleasures in definite forms—written “to exhibit 
splendid yoices and figures,” and this is wrong 
according to the new teaching. In writing an opera 
the composer should not think of voices or figures, 
of stage effects, of choruses, duets, trios, roulades, J 
accompaniments, or anything of the sort, he should 
think only of the story and the fictitious person- 
ages who represent it, and should marshal these 
as though they were moving in real life, and as 
though the stage and its accessories did not exist. 
A sceptic might here object that in such case the 
characters would not throw their sentiments into 
music at all, and that therefore the composer had 
better tear up his score at once and turn dramatist. 
And a practical thinker might remonstrate that if 
the composer will not think of his singers, neither 
will the singers think of him, but in all probability 
will decline to play his works altogether. And this 
is the main difficulty which reformers like Richard 
Wagner experience. ‘The prima donna, left out 
of the first two acts in utter scorn, repays that 
scorn by declining to come on in the third ; the 
primo tenore, ill-used at having to utter only 
grumps and growls in character with the progress of 
a lugubrious story in which he bears but little part, 
prefers to vacate that post for another in which he 
at least has the hero’s share. And chorus singers, 
suddenly made the mainstay of a piece because the 
dramatic interest is sustained by the multitude, break 
down under their novel burden, and the opera col- 
lapses. These difficulties however might be over- 
come provided there were compensating advantages. 
But when we find beauty sacrificed also, and form 
violated, before the Moloch of a “‘ universal tone,” is 
there any wonder at the opposition which the new 
principles encounter? The marvel would be if they 
were hailed with delight. Possibly a time may come 
when dramatic music may be valued only for its 
finality and not for its incidence, like a mathematical 
sum whose factors are not lovely themselves but have 
only a general worth as contributing towards the 
result. But at present the world, not unjustly, 
values music for its own sake—for its form and 
outward charm, without going into those esoteric 
qualities which vary according to the intelligence of 
him who hears. The chief end of operais music and 
not drama, the drama is subsidiary ; just as the chief 
end of dramais action and not music or sentiment. 
Some dramas have sentiment in excess, but these 
are poems or essays in disguise, and do not belong 
to the strict order of plays. And some operas 
sacrifice music to the development of the story, but 
these are simply dramas with musical accompani- 
ments which, were the piece still nearer nature, 
would be left out altogether. 








THE NATURAL RIGHT OF ADAPTATION. 





One of the “reflections” scattered through Mr. 
Planché’s recently published book is a consideration 
of the rights and wrongs of stage-adaptations from 
novels. Mr. Planché was himself somewhat of a 
sinner in that way—sinner at heart, according to 
the ethics of certain modern disciplinarians. He 
was a wholesale adaptor, and a very successful one. 
Nothing was sacred to this sapeur of plots. And by 
a diligent and persistent course of laying hold of 
other folks’ plays, stories, poems, legends, and 
turning them to his own elegant purpose, he has 
‘« built himself an everlasting name,” and is a pattern 
and reproach to the young burlesque-writers who 
are referred to Planché once every fortnight or so 
in the columns of a serious daily press. If Mr. 
Planché had not been a wholesale appropriator (they 
call it by uglier names now—pirate, vampire, and 
the like) he would not hold his present proud posi- 
tion as the Consul Plancus of the republic of 
dramatic letters. We are not therefore surprised to 
find him defending the principle of adaptation bon 
gré mal gré; and as Mr. Planché’s procedure in all 
things is universally admitted a model for tho rising 
generation, we bespeak a little attention to what 
Mr. Planché was in the habit of doing, and urge 





dramatic alumni to go and do likewise, 





——_——————— 
A gentleman of the name of Peacock, who held a 
post in the India House in 1822, had written a 
novelette of the days of Robin Hood, calling it ‘‘ Maid 
Marian;" which novelette was published by Mr. 
Hookham of Bond-street. This story Mr. Planché 
found would make a good libretto for Bishop, and 
the title suited Mr. Planché as well as the arrange- 
ment of the fable. In these days authors had very 
little control over their works when once they had 
passed into a publisher's hands; so Mr. Planché, 
passing over Mr. Peacock as not worth consulting, 
concocted the libretto and then “ as in duty bound 
offered the refusal of it to Mr. Hookham the pub- 
lisher.”” In other words he suggested to Mr. Hook- 
ham the propriety of paying him for a re-manipula- 
tion of what was already Mr. Hookham's property. 
Mr. Hookham refused, ‘‘in terms it would be flatter- 
ing to call courteous.” Now Mr. Planché had of 
course the law—or rather the absence of law—on 
his side. Any man can dramatise any other man's 
book, provided the author has not dramatised it 
himself; and therefore Mr. Hookham was legally 
wrong, though morally excusable, in not only refus- 
ing to buy Mr. Planché’s libretto, but threatening to 
prevent the performance of the opera as an infringe - 
ment of copyright. Mr. Planché laughed at his 
threats and went his way. He had offered the 
libretto for sale ‘‘as in duty bound,” but duty did 
not require him to pay the slightest attention to Mr. 
Hookham’s wish that he should leave his property 
alone. He left the irate publisher and looked up 
the author, who personally had no objection to see 
his work dramatised. If he had had, would it have 
mattered much? Out came the opera “ Maid 
Marian,” and then oh, goodly vengeance! Tho 
performance was the means of stimulating the sale 
not only of that particular novel but of all Peacoek's 
tales. Money jingled in the pockets of the short- 
sighted recalcitrant Hookham; a second edition was 
called for; Peacock suddenly shot up from obscurity 
into fame, and all through his story having been 
forcibly dramatised against the owner's consent, 

And the action itself—apart from its consequence, 
which was a fluke. Was it defensible? Mr, 
Planché thought and thinks so, and undertakes to 
justify it—not, as we think, very successfully, His 
argument, which is not lengthy, may be summarised 
under the following pleas, First, most novelists 
like to see their works on the stage, and being as a 
rule bad adaptors themselves, ought to secure ready 
dramatists to do their business for them. Secondly 
to dramatise a novel does not hurt the novel or the 
novelist. Thirdly the manager is more blameable 
than the adaptor, being towards him as the receiver 
is to the thief. Of these three pleas we may observe 
that the first begs the question entirely. Suppose 
the novelist does not like to see his work put upon 
the stage? Dickens notably used to protest against 
such liberties. In that case, says Mr. Planché, ‘no 
one with a grain of delicacy would disregard his 
objection.” §$o so? And suppose the author has 
made over all his right in the novel to a publisher, 
who strenuously objects to its being mutilated on 
the stage and rendered foolish perhaps in the eyes 
of intended purchasers. The novel may be a work 
of art like “‘ Middlemarch,’ which would be utterly 
spoilt if cut down for the stage; and numbers among 
the audience who contemplated buying the book 
might be turned away from their purpose on seeing 
an apparently feeble and vapid story before them. 
Suppose in such case the publisher objected to the 
tampering of adaptors, would any one “ with a grain 
of delicacy ” respect his objection then? No. De- 
licacy towards a publisher has no existence. A 
publisher has no moral rights, it is clear from the 
procedure in re Hookham. Let him rave. 

For this brings us to Mr. Planché’s second plea, 
Dramatisation does not hurt the novel, so that the 
publisher's objection is frivolous. Well—that isa 
pure matter of judgment. In the financial sense 
perhaps dramatisation seldom hurts it—perhaps 
never hurts it, if the dramatisation be successful. 
But there is the rub. Suppose the piece is damned, 
is not the book injured? And in the artistic sense 
we have seen many a fairly successful adaptation 
which has been a dreadful libel on the novel. If 


the excuse that neither the work nor the creatoy 
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thereof is injured, avails aught, then there is no 
need for an adaptor to consult author or publisher 
or anybody, but boldly to do as seemeth good in his 
own eyes. It cannot hurt a soul and it benefits 
himself, and it is absurd to talk of “ grains of 
delicacy” in the way of a blameless act. But the 
plea of ‘ not guilty’ is abandoned by Mr. Planché 
in the third head, and he adopts the cry. “‘ Not so 
guilty as the confederate.” The manager is the 
worst villain, because he tempts the poor adaptor 
to do wrong and jingles money before his eyes. 
Possibly so; we do not contest this proposition ; 
but to put forward this is to abandon the positions 
previously held. 





SHAKESPEARE A POLICEMAN, 





To THe Eprror. 

Sr1r,—The perusal of recent speculations on the 
occupation of Shakespeare prompts me to address 
you on the subject, for the purpose of informing 
you that I have long since satisfied myself that 
the immortal bard must have been for a consider- 
able time a member of the police force. It is 
difficult to conceive that his deep knowledge of 
human nature could have been otherwise acquired ; 
but, letting that pass, I contend that it is hardly 
possible to open a volume of his plays at a page 
where there is no evidence of the truth of my 
conviction. ‘There is a tenderness in his language 
whenever he refers to the cook ; und yet he appears 
to have had little differences, for in ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing "’ (i. 3), we find him exclaiming : 

Would the cook were of my mind! 
Who but Shakespeare, and a Shakespeare bred up 
in the force, could have hit off the policeman in 
half-a-dozen words, as we find him described 
further on in the same play (v. 1)? 

This learned constable is too cunning to be understood. 
But I must not trespass on your space. I will 
only ask you to allow me to quote two lines from 
“ Henry VIII.,”’ which are conclusive. In Acti., 
sc. 2, we are informed that 

The Duke of Buckingham is run in; 
and, as though the poet wished there should be no 
quibble about his calling, he tells us—Act v., se. 3: 
Good master porter, I belong to the larder. 
Sir, I consider that comment is not necessary. I 
enclose my card, and am, yours, Xc., Ss. 





*,* Our correspondent omits a more convincing 
citation than all—the speech in “Hamlet” (Act iii., 
Scene 4) : 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command 

A Station. 
Evidently Shakespeare had in remembrance the 
inherent dignity of his Inspector.—Ep, 





DR. LOWELL MASON. 





The death is announced from beyond the Ocean 
of a representative American musician, Dr. Lowell 
Mason, a man who for forty five-years has been 
the head and front of musical education in New 
England. To him are due the conditions which 
filled the Coliseum with singers during the late 
Jubilee, and which in other forms have laid the 
foundation of musical knowledge and appreciation 
of musical art through the breadth of the land 
Born in the village of Medfield, Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1792, from his earliest childhood he 
exhibited the greatest taste for music, as well as 
extraordinary talent in that direction, becoming a 
teacher when a mere youth. He removed to 
Savannah, Georgia, in 1812, where he continued 
to reside for fifteen years. He first attracted 
public notice in 1821, by the publication of his 
** Boston Handel and Haydn Collection of Church 
Music,” which met with great success. His 
Boston friends, as a consequence, were desirous 
that he should return to his native State. He 
continued to reside in Savannah, however, until] 
1827, when he took up his residence in Boston, 
where he devoted himself to his favourite profession, 








and was instrumental in introducing vocal music 
into the schools of Boston and throughout New 
England. It was mainly through his efforts that 
the Boston Academy of Music was established. In 
1828 his attention was called to the Pestalozzian 
method of teaching, which after a thorough test he 
adopted. The new teaching was circulated through- 
out the country by means of his most wide-spread 
collections of sacred music, ‘‘ The Boston Academy 
Collection,” and the ‘Carmina Sacra.” It may 
safely be asserted that Lowell Mason has been 
directly instrumental in teaching the rudiments 
of vocal music to a greater number of the people 
of America than have been taught in the same 
period through all other agencies combined. In 
1837 he went to Europe and travelled extensively, 
familiarising himself with all the improvements 
in musical teachings and other matters pertaining 
to its study. 

The University of New York conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Music on Dr. Mason in 1855, being the 
first musical degree ever conferred by an American 
college. Dr. Mason was the author and compiler 
of a greater number of musical works than any 
other American author, and some of the most 
popular of our modern hymns are from his pen. 
He devoted especial attention of late years to the 
subject of congregational singing in churches. 
He had been a resident of Orange for a number of 
years, and died on the 11th ult. at his residence 
in New Jersey at the age of 81. 

Lowell Mason’s personal contributions to sacred 
music, principally in the form of hymn tunes, 
were very numerous, and have, in nearly every 
instance, enjoyed an enduring popularity. There 
is scarcely a collection of church music now in nse 
in America, in which his compositions are not to 
be found, remarkable not only for their quiet 
simplicity and natural melody, but retaining a 
hold upon the religious world which is rarely 
achieved by the productions of any other modern 
composer. Lowell Mason based his educational 
work upon the axiom that everybody, young or 
old, possessed of the ordinary faculty of speech, 
can be taught tosing. And he frequently pressed 
this proposition in public lectures with an enthu- 
siastic dogmatism that carried such general 
conviction with it, that when he would call upon 
a miscellaneous audience to confirm his theory by 
uniting in some familiar strain of sacred music, 
such as the ‘Old Hundredth,” every man, woman, 
and child would be seen at least trying to take a 
part. 





ANTI-PAPAL DRAMAS IN ROME. 
* 





Under one shape or another (writes a corre- 
spondent from Rome) the papal question is the 
all-engrossing topic of the day. It is discussed in 
the press, in the political caricatures, the name of 
which is legion in Rome, in private conversations, 
and last, not least, upon the stage. We have at 
this moment three open-air theatres in full work, 
and drawing crowded audiences every afternoon. 
And with what do you think? The subject is 
always the same—namely, the real or pretended 
misdeeds of the Catholic Church, the “ Horrors of 
the Inquisitions,” ‘‘ 'Torquemada and his 77,000 
victims,” ‘*Peter Arbues, the Grand Inquisitor of 
Aragon,” the “ Massacre of the Huguenots,’’ and 
other kindred arguments. Nothing else will go 
down with the Romans at this moment, and those 
who cater for their amusement take care not to 
let the occasion slip. The actors are not quite 
lively enough to suit the tastes of a Shoreditch 
audience, and alittle more cut-and-thrust busi- 
ness would be required to meet the critical 
demands of a Surrey gallery. Still there is » 
full feast of horrors notwithstanding, stabbing. 
poisoning, burning at the stake, beheading, and 
hanging. And how the people enjoy itall! How 
they groan and whistle at the recurrence of 
certain phrases, such as “The Holy Roman 
Church,” ‘Catholic and Apostolic,” ‘* Our blessed 
religion,” and so forth, all which the actor is 
careful to pronounce with a whining unction 








which serves the purpose of asignal. How the 
Grand Inquisitor is hissed at and hooted through 
the three or four acts during which he has it all 
his own way; and what yells and threats ac. 
company him in his final discomfiture when he 
meets with his deserts; for the playwrights of the 
Corea and of the Sferisterio are not scrupulous in 
the matter of historical fidelity, and when they 
get to the last act invariably cnt the wretch’s 
throat, or string him up or tie him to the stake in 
the place of one of his victims. ‘“ Monster, thy 
hour has come !"’ shouts the avenger in the closing 
scene. The trembling craven cowers on the 
ground and sues for mercy. ‘ That’s right,” cry 
the people in chorus, “ give it him, serve him out, 
throw him over into the pit.” Sometimes the 
avenger will not strike just then, as he prefers to 
wait for a more solemn occasion, and then he is 
assailed with such epithets as “duffer,” “ass,” 
and the like, and exhorted to strike while the iron 
is hot, &c. Theclericals are very angry at all this, 
and would fain have us believe that the three 
theatres where these popular manifestations take 
place are filled with buzzurri only. The Romans, 
they say, take no part therein. This I can assert 
from my own experience to be quite false. Be- 
sides, the buzzurri had a surfeit of these sensa- 
tional anti-Catholic pieces years and years ago, 
and do not care to see them repeated. For the 
Romans, however, so long kept under restraint, 
they present all the freshness of novelty and all 
the flavour of forbidden fruit, and the more staid 
among them highly condemn the yells, whistling, 
and other vassallate (blackguardisms) which pre- 
vent the judicious public from fully enjoying these 
belle produzioni, as they call the infamous trash— 
infamous, I mean, ina literary sense. Altogether, 
a visit or two to the popular theatres of Rome at 
this season will afford the materials for an in- 
teresting study of human nature. 








MUSICAL SEASON IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





In Dwight's Journal of Music, we find some specu- 
lations on the musical season which America in 
general and Boston in particular are anticipating. 
Doubtless, says Dwight, every musical soldier of 
fortune in Europe has thought and perhaps talked, 
during the summer, of coming over to take a turn 
here in the land of ‘ Jubilee,” meanly as he may 
think of the gross musical atmosphere in which 
such monsters fatten. (Thank Heaven! with the 
last and biggest the brood does seem to have become 
extinct). Many distinguished artists, however, 
really are coming. In Opera we lose some stars and 
gain others. Nilsson is now Madame Rouzaud and 
not for us at present. Parepa-Rosa, too, will not 
return this‘year. On the other hand we are to have 
Pauline Lucca, the bewitching, and for two other 
prima donna sopranos, Miss Kellogg, who, according 
to London musical papers, is coming to “ create” 
Gounod’s Mireille at the New York Academy, and 
Mdlle. Rosine Leville (or Laveille) from the Grand 
Opera, Paris. The season begins in New York on 
the 30th of September with L’Africaine, and lasts 
till the the 12th of December. On the 16th, they 
will open in Philadelphia. The excellent Parepa- 
Rosa English Opera will be missed; nor do we hear 
of anything important in the way of German Opera. 
Opera Bouffe, of course, will have its haunts. 

The earliest important attraction (yet made public) 
atthe Boston Music Hall, will be a series of concerts 
by the famous Russian composer and pianist, Anton 
Rubinstein, who will make his début in New York 
on the 23rd of September, and after a few concerts 
there will come to Boston. Manager Grau brings 
him out, together with the celebrated violinist 
Wieniawski, and the singers Mdlle. Liebhart, 
soprano, and Malle. Orgenyi, contralto. 

Mdme. Rudersdorff’s concert troupe among others — 
will introduce to us the young lady violinist, Friu- 
lein Therese Liebe, and Miss Alice Fairman, one of the 
genuine contraltos, engaged to sing at the Worcester 
Festival in September. Mdme. Rudersdorff has 


also secured the services of Mr, Rudolphsen, an 
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excellent baritone, and as pianist both in solo and 
accompaniment, Mr. G. W. Sumner, the distin- 
guished pupil of Mr. B. J. Lang. Mdme. Rudersdorff 
will also be prepared to sing herself, and furnish 
other soloists, in Oratorio performances. 

The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association will be ten in number, as usual, on 
Thursday afternoons, from three to five o'clock, and 
onthe following dates : November 7 and 21; Decem- 
ber 5 and 26; January 9; February 6 and 27; 
March 13 and 27; April 10. Carl Zerrahn will still 
conduct and Julius Eichberg will be at the head of 
the violins. The orchestra and programs will be 
composed with great care and kept fully up to the 
standard of past years; indeed there is every reason 
to hope that the eighth season of these concerts 
will more than confirm the favour with which they 
have always been regarded. The series of programs 
is not yet ready for announcement. 








MUSIC AMONG THE SIOUX. 





The other day a lot of Sioux Indians robbed a 
stage-coach on the Plains, and found a clothes- 
wringer among the freight. One of the chiefs had 
been in the Western cities, and had seen certain 
beings grinding terrific music out of a machine with 
the same kind of a crank as that upon the wringer- 
So he was convinced that the clothes-wringer was a 
hand-organ. He had the wringer carefully carried 
to the camp, and made up his mind that from that 
day forward the silence of that solitary wilderness 
was going to be broken by a ceaseless round of tunes. 
He even cherished the fond hope that in days to 
come his tribe would hold a Jubilee, when even 
Boston would be thrown in the shade. The chief 
grasped the crank of the wringer, and began to turn 
it, in order to show his braves how the thing was 
done. He revolved it for sixteen hours, but no 
music came. Then the other Indians took a hand, 
one after another, for a week. Then the squaws 
were turned on, but with no better effect. Then 
the chief went out and stole a mule and a threshing- 
machine, and rigged up a lot of blocks and pulleys 
and ran a belt over the crank; he then exploded 
powder under the hind legs of that mule, so that he 
kept charging up the incline plane of that threshing- 
machine, and the wringer made sixty revolutions a 
minute. But it wouldn’t work. So the chief came 
to the conclusion that the machine was under some 
kind of a curse, and he called out his medicine-man, 
and had a war-dance, and drove yellow pine stakes 
through a couple of white captives, and jumped 
around and howled, while the medicine-man played 
some wild, mysterious music on a drum. Then the 
medicine-man hitched up the mule again, and, after 
starting the machine, he leaned up against it while 
he muttered an exorcism. In a couple of minutes 
the rubber rollers clenched his single garment and 
began to haul him in with his knees doubled up 
against his face. When he got half way through he 
stuck, and the machine stopped. He couldn’t move, 
and the chief was afraid to touch the wringer; so 
tle braves fell on the doctor, and jabbed him with 
a knife, and scalped him; and then they buried him 
and the machine as they were. This is the most 
recent attempt of the Sioux Indians to cultivate the 
fine arts.— Dexter Smith's Paper. 








British Contsce or Heattu, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the ey The only 
trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison's” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—February, 1872. Signed, Mortson & Co. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 


2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grvetin & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ous Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


“Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., 


r dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/5 24/., 80/., bb), 2 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6¢/., 80/. 


These wines are warrapted genvine, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich ange AppED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 343d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


mon oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. atl . . 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 
‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, , ee waa 

in it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By ©. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Placo, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Domniing Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





Londen: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIARRETTSE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
L4 ds. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

GOOD on csnncaresccusnees av mm OS 
1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ........+. 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
eee ineee sa+K es 1 0 0 


3,—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany.......... 22 0 0O 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 O 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


oO 
i) 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 O 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..cccsceceee coon 8B OO OOO 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtIA) cc cccccccccees coccese 4 8 @ 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

GOOG .0:000s seve ceesoeveuces 50 O O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ........ Socccccccces 60 0 O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut ........-. 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
. and Knee Swell ............ 40 P= 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........+- 4 oa 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Badk Blew. ccccccevvcces £100 O 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........+ osvcostias 8 8 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


cr 


a ~ > 
@m St Si ee Ct 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


_— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


| And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 I16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté, Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelye Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 





Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton’. 


a. d. 

J. 1. Roeckel 4 0 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C, Halley 4 
Carew, TRG .0s0cccscescsscecesedcccieecpacl We ME. 8 
Dreams of Home ......cccecsseeceeccesse eek. L, Hime 8 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 3 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 38 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow ........++..+0++..0. P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . socceeee A. Lebeau 4 0 


Peace, it is I! Sacred Song .............+0.3- P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 


Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...csececeseneee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) .........5.. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .;...... eaenaned se 











onisenes wien @ ® 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH, 
The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ..ssccssseee 8 O 
GoM TAM 6 56-055 00siccse MMO sccsvicscsoscen EE 
in the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
0 I I ecetcicncchudeneacbdhsiunsstccesseranee OU 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 



























The Chales, i B Gah an 6... occ cee cesscoccsosssvesss OO 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ......+0.. tee 40 
Spirit Love ° 40 
Twilight ....0006 $s 
Three Lilies EV. M_Hitbtnibitamaawe ae 
Friends ......++.++.+.++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........ccccscccssee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralt0O) .,........ 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” .... .. 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP, 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) ........cescsseeee 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 








The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ..sseeseceesseee 8B O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..sessccesceceeseeee B O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

OE TRE) 00.00.0000 00.00 10080000 cesece coccees 3 0 
For ever and for 890 00 0000 se 00sec ce cece cs cecece coccee 4 0 


London: J. B., Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower afd the Gtar oc... cccsccecsdscccccccccccscece 8 O 
Damask Roses........ 


© list to the Song-bird .......6e0006 ° cocce 8 O 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s. 


London aud Brighton, Caaysr and Co. 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already oxisting 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second ,, 


- » by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third Bt Pianofortes .- . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth . Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» Marmoniums. -. by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


Tn the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 








CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & OO., Wust Strzet, & Westess Roap, Baiautou, 
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N E W Va. L 8 €, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 








THE 


“GALATEA.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
| JI. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


———" 





Printed and Published by Jamas Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Sept, 13th, 1872. 





